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The  House  Across  the  Street 


•   F.  Lewis  Donaghy,  F.S.C. 

In  leaving  the  Twentieth  Street  side  of  the  main  campus  of  La  Salle 
College,  one  notices  an  attractive  gray  and  white  colonial  house  set  in  al- 
most rural  surroundings  behind  a  large,  high  wall.  Even  for  historic  German- 
town,  there  is  a  special  bearing  about  the  house,  the  wooded  fields  around 
it,  its  fenced  truck  and  formal  gardens  that  suggest  the  past.  And  indeed 
the  house,  together  with  its  surrounding  land,  which  at  one  time  extended 
over  2000  acres,  does  have  an  interesting  history,  a  history  which  La  Salle 
College  has  now  come  to  share.  Today  the  College  occupies  several  tracts  of 
this  land,  acquired  through  the  years  since  1926  and  originally  all  a  part 
of  an  estate  called  Belfield,  the  center  of  which  was  the  gambrel-roofed  house 
across  the  street. 

Actually,  negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  the  land  which  makes  up  the 
present  campus  of  the  College  were  first  begun  in  1925.  College  administra- 
tors under  the  leadership  of  Brother  Dorotheus  Lewis,  F.S.C.  were  interested 
in  a  ten-acre  plot  fronting  on  Olney  Avenue  and  extending  southward  to  EUi- 
cot  Road.  James  Starr,  one  of  the  heirs  of  the  Belfield  estate,  owned  nine- 
tenths  of  an  acre  where  the  elbow  of  College  Hall  stands  today.  When  first 
approached  about  the  sale  of  his  land,  he  was  reluctant  to  sell.  The  remaining 
ten  acres  desired  by  the  College  belonged  to  five  heirs  of  the  Fox  estate,  also 
part  of  original  Belfield,  who  also  seemed  unwilling  to  sell  because  of  the 
large  income  tax  which  would  be  incurred.  In  view  of  these  difficulties,  the 
College  was  fortunate  in  having  the  legal  services  of  J.  Burrwood  Daly.  An 
astute  negotiator,  Burrwood  Daly,  by  April  20,  1926,  had  secured  a  tentative 
agreement  of  sale  with  negligible  restrictions.  It  was  agreed  that  the  property 
would  be  used  only  to  carry  on  the  operations  of  the  College,  and  that  any 
necessary  "garage,  boilerhouse,  powerhouse  and  kitchen"  would  be  located 
at  least  one  hundred  feet  from  all  boundary  lines.  Three  days  after  the  ten- 
tative agreement  was  secured,  the  Board  of  Managers  of  La  Salle  College  voted 
to  purchase  ten  acres  of  the  Fox  estate  for  $200,000  and  the  remaining  frac- 
tion from  James  Starr  for  $27,500.  After  further  legal  clarifications  and 
understandings,  title  to  ten  and  a  fraction  acres  of  Belfield  was  transferred 
to  the  College.  On  this  historic  land  the  present  campus  Avas  initiated. 

In  earliest  colonial  times,  the  land  in  question  was  part  of  a  grant  made 
by  William  Penn  to  one  Samuel  Richardson.  This  grant  is  not  to  be  confused 
with  that  made  to  Daniel  Pastorius  and  his  followers,  which  eventually  be- 
came Germantown.  Richardson's  grant  was  within  the  territorial  limits  of 
Bristol  Township,  County  of  Philadelphia.  Some  years  later,  in  1696.  Richard- 
son gave  500  acres  to  his  son  Joseph,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  original 
mansion  on  the  Belfield  property  was  built  at  that  time.  However,  the  house 
was  much  smaller  than  it  is  today.  The  estate  remained  in  the  Richardson 
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family  through  1726.  Between  that  year  and  1810,  the  land  was  possessed  by 
the  Keysers.  Funks,  Neaves,  Ecksteins,  Correys,  Smiths,  and  McShanes,  names 
traditional  to  the  environs  of  Germantown.  Finally,  in  1810,  Belfield  reverted 
to  Charles  Willson  Peale,  famous  American  artist. 

No,  George  Washington  did  not  sleep  here.  Although  Charles  Willson 
Peale  was  commissioned  by  the  Supreme  Executive  Council  in  1779  to  paint 
a  portrait  of  Washington,  it  is  obvious  that  Peale  had  not  yet  moved  to  Bel- 
field,  although  he  knew  of  the  place  from  his  visits  to  Washington's  head- 
quarters during  the  Battle  of  Germantown.  No  doubt  the  Washington  portrait 
was  painted  in  Peale's  city  residence.  (The  original  portrait,  incidentally, 
was  destroyed  by  the  British.  Fortunately,  Peale  had  made  a  mezzotint  of  the 
portrait  and  managed  to  preserve  it  for  posterity.) 

Actually,  poor  health  and  perhaps  old  age  forced  Peale  to  look  for 
a  country  home.  When  he  took  over  Belfield,  it  consisted  of  about  100  acres. 
He  described  it  in  a  letter  to  his  son  Rembrandt  as  follows : 

.  .  .  the  situation  is  exactly  equal  between  the  Old  York  Turn- 
pike &  Germantown  Turnpike,  %  mile  distant  each.  Two  streams 
run  through  it  .  .  .  These  streams  at  present  make  a  fine  meadow. 
The  mansion  is  old  fashioned,  with  10  or  12  rooms,  a  stone  barn 
with  stable  room  for  5  horses,  and  a  wagon  house,  chaise  house, 
smoke  house,  hen  house,  springhouse  with  a  fine  stream,  2  stories 
high,  the  upper  to  making  cheese,  a  tolerable  good  house  for  the 
tenant,  and  sundry  conveniences  in  the  house  way,  with  an  excellent 
garden  with  respect  to  situation,  good  paling,  and  some  good  fruit.^ 

He  had  paid  $9,500  for  this  prize. 

Peale  pursued  the  task  of  putting  the  property  in  good  order  with  great 
energy.  Repairing  and  enlarging  the  mansion  took  most  of  his  time  in  1810. 
This  man  of  many  talents,  who  had  made  a  set  of  false  teeth  for  George 
Washington  and  was  America's  first  taxidermist,  proved  quite  capable  as 
carpenter,  glazier,  housepainter,  and,  in  general,  master-builder.  With  the 
mansion  in  satisfactory  condition,  Peale  concentrated  on  beautifying  his 
grounds  and  tilling  the  soil.  For  three  years  his  son  Rubens  helped  lay  out 
a  beautiful  and  intricate  garden  planted  with  a  variety  of  exotic  shrubs,  trees, 
and  plants.  Peale's  garden  became  one  of  the  beauty  spots  of  nineteenth-cen- 
tury Philadelphia,  and  it  attracted  hundreds  of  people  when  it  was  opened 
for  inspection. 

Although  the  formal  gardens  took  much  of  Peale's  time,  he  did  not 
neglect  the  farm.  He  corresponded  frequently  with  Thomas  Jefferson  seeking 
advice  on  his  agricultural  pursuits.  It  was  Jefferson  who  taught  Peale 
the  secret  of  contour  plowing,  which  was  a  boon  to  tilling  the  undulat- 
ing hills  of  Belfield.  Despite  many  arduous  hours  of  planning  and  work, 
Peale's  farm  was  not  a  financial  success.  Robert  Morris,  a  neighboring  farm- 
er, came  to  his  aid.  Planting  currants  for  wine  making,  Morris  felt,  would 
end  Peale's  financial  difficulties.  At  first,  Peale  hesitated  because  of  his  per- 
sonal antipathy  to  the  habit  of  drinking.  But  he  overcame  his  doubts  through 
some  friendly  persuasion  and  eventually  realized  a  profit  on  the  wine  making. 
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As  one  chronicler  remarked,  "The  heady  sweet  wine  of  Belfield  hecame,  as 
years  passed,  famous  among  the  connoisseurs  of  Philadelphia." 

Considering  the  difficulties  involved  in  making  the  farm  pay,  Peale 
probably  felt  that  the  name  he  gave  his  estate  upon  his  arrival  was  fitting: 
Farm  Persevere.  However,  his  many  friends  thought  the  name  was  too  for- 
bidding, and  they  prevailed  upon  him  to  change  it.  In  the  summer  of  1812 
he  agreed,  and  the  present  name,  Belfield,  was  chosen.  He  named  it  for 
Bellefield,  the  home  of  John  Hesselius  on  the  Severn  River  in  Maryland, 
where  Peale  had  received  his  first  lessons  in  painting. 

Despite  the  work  required  at  Belfield,  Peale  never  gave  up  his  painting. 
During  his  short  stay  there,  he  is  believed  to  have  produced  over  one  hun- 
dred pieces.  A  few  times  the  garden  at  Belfield  became  the  scene  of  public 
exhibitions  of  his  works.  Such  events  were  received  with  much  enthusiasm 
among  the  high  society  of  Philadelphia  and  Germantown.  In  1817,  after 
a  storm  damaged  part  of  the  mansion,  a  new  extension  was  built,  with  a  special 
"painting"  room  over  the  kitchen.  Peale  had  been  planning  just  such  a  room 
for  a  long  time.  Unfortunately,  the  room  would  be  used  only  a  few  years. 
Both  Peale  and  his  wife  shortly  thereafter  were  struck  with  serious  illness, 
to  which  his  wife  finally  succumbed  in  1820. 

A  few  months  later,  Peale  moved  back  to  the  city  and  occupied  himself 
with  his  first  love,  The  Museum.  Belfield  was  offered  in  exchange  for  a  "suit- 
able museum  site"  in  the  city,  but  there  were  no  takers.  In  1823,  Belfield 
was  put  up  for  rent  at  a  price  that  hardly  paid  the  taxes.  The  following  year 
the  property  was  mortgaged.  In  the  meantime,  Linnaeus  Peale  moved  to  Bel- 
field, but  he  did  not  have  his  father's  energy,  and  the  place  "ran  wild."  Final- 
ly, in  January  1826,  Belfield  was  sold  to  William  Logan  Fisher,  whose  Wake- 
field property  adjoined  Belfield.  That  same  year,  Fisher  made  a  gift  of  it  to 
his  daughter  Sarah  upon  her  marriage  to  William  Wister. 

William  Wister  was  a  descendant  of  John  Wister,  a  Philadelphia  wine 
merchant,  whose  famous  summer  house,  Grumblethorpe,  still  stands  on 
Germantown  Avenue.  John  Wister's  older  brother,  Caspar  Wistar,  father  of 
the  noted  botanist  Dr.  Caspar  Wistar,  dealt  in  glass  and  buttons.  (The  dif- 
ference in  spelling  of  surnames  is  attributed  to  the  mistake  of  a  naturalization 
clerk.  Genealogically,  the  Wistars  and  the  Wisters  are  the  same.) 

Belfield  under  the  Wisters  continued  to  be  a  place  of  beauty  and  interest. 
William  Wister,  sometimes  called  "the  father  of  American  cricket,"  spent 
many  hours  at  Belfield  teaching  the  sport  to  his  Germantown  neighbors.  In 
1854,  Belfield  was  used  for  the  first  home  of  the  American  Cricket  Club, 
later  called  the  Germantown  Cricket  Club.  Waxing  eloquent  in  1910,  George 
M.  Newhall  expressed  the  following  sentiments  about  Belfield: 

The  memories  of  those  days  are  precious,  and  it  would  seem  that 
Providence  had  preserved  this  lovely  spot  intact  for  the  sentimen- 
tal old  cricketers,  as  the  Magna  Charta  and  the  Liberty  Bell  are 
preserved  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  All  cricketers  and  lovers  of 
good  sport  should  prize  this  scene,  where  American  cricket  had 
its  birth  and  spent  its  childhood.- 

However,  these  glories  had  in  reality  faded  before  the  end  of  the  century. 
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Manheim.  west  of  Germantown,  became  the  home  of  the  Germantown  Cricket 
Club  in  1889.  It  was  composed  of  the  merged  members  of  the  club  founded 
at  Belfield  and  the  Young  America  Cricket  Club  founded  in  1855.  Part  of 
the  Belfield  Country  Club,  which  was  located  on  the  north  side  of  Olney 
Avenue,  remained  in  operation  until  1920. 

Another  organization  established  at  Belfield  was  The  Civic  Club  of 
Philadelphia,  founded  on  January  6,  1894  by  Mrs.  Cornelia  Frothingham 
and  Miss  Mary  Channing  Wister.  It  became  the  parent  organization  of  similar 
groups  throughout  the  country. 

With  the  passage  of  time,  many  new  members  of  the  Wister  family 
came  to  share  in  the  estate.  Moreover,  before  his  death  in  1862,  William 
Logan  Fisher  had  sold  several  portions  of  Belfield.  The  remainder  was  willed 
to  his  daughters  Sarah  Logan  Wister  and  Mary  Rodman  Fox.  Fisher  stipulated 
that  the  portion  of  Belfield  containing  the  mansion  should  go  to  Sarah  L. 
Wister,  since  she  had  spent  considerable  money  in  repairing  and  rebuilding 
the  house.  Upon  her  death  in  1891,  Sarah  L.  Wister  willed  her  portion  of 
Belfield  to  her  four  sons,  William  Rotch,  John,  Jones,  and  Rodman  Wister. 
It  was  from  these  heirs  and  their  descendants  and  those  of  Mary  Rodman 
Fox  that  La  Salle  College  purchased  the  original  plot  of  its  present  main 
campus. 

A  little  more  than  a  decade  after  the  first  purchase  at  Belfield,  Brother 
Edwin  Anselm,  F.S.C.,  then  president  of  the  College,  saw  that  future  needs 
of  the  institution  would  require  additional  land.  A  ten-acre  tract  on  the  east- 
ern boundary  of  the  campus  was  sought,  the  area  where  Leonard  Hall, 
Benilde  Hall,  the  Science  Building,  the  baseball  field,  and  parts  of  the  Library 
and  College  Union  are  now  located.  But  the  land  was  already  under  option 
to  the  Philadelphia  Board  of  Education.  However,  Add  Anderson,  Business 
Manager  for  the  Philadelphia  Board  of  Education,  came  forward  with  a  solu- 
tion which  served  the  best  interests  of  the  College.  He  noted  that  it  was  the 
policy  of  the  Board  of  Education  never  to  stand  in  the  way  of  progress  of  any 
educational  institution,  and  Avherever  it  could,  the  Board  would  advance  the 
cause  of  education  in  Philadelphia  on  any  level.  Accordingly,  arrangements 
were  made  to  cede  the  right  of  option  through  Anderson's  office,  clearing 
the  way  for  the  purchase  of  the  additional  ten  acres  by  the  College.  Negotia- 
tions were  completed  in  1937,  and  another  segment  of  Belfield  joined  the 
La  Salle  College  campus.  One  small  triangular  plot,  approximately  where 
the  east  wing  of  the  Library  now  stands,  was  not  part  of  Belfield.  It  had 
belonged  to  one  John  Armstrong,  but  was  later  acquired  by  the  Wisters. 

La  Salle,  after  World  War  II,  was  overwhelmed  by  the  host  of  young 
men  returning  from  the  armed  forces,  eager  for  a  college  training.  At  that 
time,  the  College  was  under  the  presidential  direction  of  Brother  Gregorian 
Paul,  F.S.C.,  who  saw  the  implications  from  the  influx  of  students.  In  addi- 
tion to  undertaking  immediate  expansion  of  the  physical  facilities,  he  looked 
beyond  the  postwar  boom  to  a  future  America  demanding  more  and  more 
highly  trained  men.  To  meet  the  needs  of  further  expansion,  two  tracts  of  land 
were  acquired  in  1950  and  shortly  thereafter  utilized  for  residence  halls  and 
needed  parking  facilities.  Seven  years  later,  three  property  purchases  were 
made,  one  from  the  Einstein  Medical  Center.  In  1961,  the  final  addition  to 
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the  main  campus  was  made  under  the  guidance  of  Brother  Daniel  Bernian, 
F.S.C.,  present  president  of  the  ColJege.  The  last  four  plots  acquired  now 
accommodate  additional  student  housing  and  student  and  faculty  parking. 
All  additions  to  the  campus  made  since  1937  were  at  one  time  part  of  Belfield 
property.  Today,  the  "Mansion,"  as  it  is  known  on  campus,  one  of  the  senior 
residence  halls,  is  leased  from  the  present  owner  of  Belfield,  Mrs.  Sarah 
Logan  Starr  Blain,  great-great-granddaughter  of  William  Wister,  who  first 
occupied  Belfield  in  1826. 

At  the  present  time,  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  years  after  the  mar- 
riage of  Sarah  Fisher  to  William  Wister,  the  Wister  family  still  occupies  the 
well-kept  Belfield  mansion.  If  Charles  Willson  Peale,  William  Logan  Fisher, 
or  William  Wister  were  to  see  Belfield  today,  they  would  be  startled  by  many 
changes.  Spacious,  modern  buildings,  wide  avenues,  and  thousands  of  young 
people  going  about  the  business  of  education  would  meet  their  unbelieving 
eyes.  Gone  are  many  of  the  outbuildings  of  Belfield;  Peale  Road,  which 
would  have  cut  a  swath  through  Central  High  School,  adjoining  La  Salle, 
and  McCarthy  Stadium,  no  longer  exists;  the  Belfield  Country  Club  has 
disappeared;  and  the  original  cricket  field  would  be  difficult  to  conjure  up 
even  for  this  imaginary  visit.  Yet,  the  true  center  of  Belfield,  the  family 
mansion,  that  dignified,  eloquent  sentinel  of  the  past,  still  stands  as  a  monu- 
ment to  those  who  spent  such  rich  and  full  lives  within  its  shadows. 

It  would  be  incorrect  to  conclude  that  Belfield  now  rests  in  a  shadow 
of  the  College.  Actually,  the  two  institutions  complement  each  other.  Belfield 
of  yesterday  established  rich  and  fine  traditions;  La  Salle  today  continues 
many  of  those  traditions.  Just  as  Peale  exhibited  his  works  of  art,  many  fine 
collections  are  made  available  to  both  students  and  the  public  today.  The 
constant  stream  of  well-known  actors,  playwrights,  novelists,  and  musicians 
to  La  Salle  recalls  the  visits  of  such  persons  as  actress  Fanny  Kemble, 
a  neighbor  of  the  Wisters,  to  Belfield;  or  the  long  stays  of  Owen  Wister, 
grandson  of  Fanny  Kemble  and  author  of  The  Virginian.  No  doubt  the 
cricketers  of  1854  would  be  pleased  to  know  that  the  tradition  of  sport  at 
Belfield  is  continued  through  a  variety  of  sports  in  the  College  program  of 
1963.  Finally,  efforts  are  made  today  to  maintain  an  attractive  campus,  sur- 
roundings proper  and  conducive  to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  Although  the 
College  does  not  have  the  services  of  such  an  artist  as  Rubens  Pealein  an 
advisory  capacity,  it  does  have  a  Ruben  Clark,  whose  horticultural  activities 
help  keep  the  beauty  and  charm  of  "old"  Belfield. 

It  seems  fitting  that  a  college  such  as  La  Salle  have  the  location  it  enjoys 
in  a  culturally  historical  place  like  Belfield.  As  time  passes,  Belfield  adds  to 
its  long  history,  interpreted  and  extended  through  the  day-to-day  activities 
of  the  academic  life.  Truly,  these  acres  comprise  the  La  Salle  CoUeo-e-Belfield 
Campus. 


iCharles  Coleman  Sellers,  Charles  Willson  Peale:  Later  Life,  1790-1827 
(Philadelphia,  The  American  Philosophical  Society,  1947).  220-221. 

-Papers  Read  Before  Site  and  Record  Society  of  Germantown.  (Germantown 
The  Site  and  Record  Society,  1910),  180. 


Winter  Fever 


•   Richard  FitzGerald 


Moss — short,  thickset,  stubble 
faced,  heavy  eyed,  sixty-three,  and 
perspiring  thickly — stood  at  the 
lower  edge  of  the  pyramid  of  hay 
bales,  gazing  into  the  sky  at  his  son 
Ronald,  who  at  that  moment  dropped 
the  summer's  last  bale  of  hay  in 
place,  then  looked  off  toward  the 
approaching  sunset,  wiping  his  brow 
with  the  back  of  his  hand. 

"Here  now,"  Moss  hollered,  making 
a  quick  motion  to  nowhere,  "let's 
turn  that  elevator  off  if  we's  done  for 
the  day." 

Junior  retraced  his  long  steps  from 
the  pickup  to  the  elevator  and 
snapped  it  off.  Then  he  gave  Moss 
room  to  make  for  the  truck  and  fol- 
lowed right  behind  him,  cocking  his 
head  slightly,  as  though  he  were 
looking  east,  away  from  everything. 
Ronald  slipped  down  the  irregular 
side  of  the  stack  and  began  to  thump 
the  ground  with  bootheavy  steps  in 
the  direction  of  the  others,  caught  up 
with  them,  patted  Doug  on  the  shoul- 
der without  looking  at  him  (at  which 
the  boy  looked  up  smiling),  and 
then,  reaching  the  tailgate  of  the 
truck,  threw  it  down,  uncapped  the 
large  thermos,  and  said,  "Drink,  any- 
body?" 

"I  do!"  Doug  shouted;  but  when 
he  saw  from  the  way  the  big  people 
were  standing  that  they  did  too,  his 
enthusiasm  went  into  confusion  and 
he  bent  his  head  toward  the  ground. 
Ronald  poured  out  a  capful  and  held 
it  toward  Moss,  who  caught  Doug 
slipping    back    and   said,    "Hold    on 


there,  Doug,  this  here  Kool  Aid's 
cold.  Been  settin'  in  this  here  cool- 
er since  noon,  so  it's  bound  to  be 
just  right  by  now."  Moss  handed 
the  boy  the  tin  and  smiled,  mostly 
internally  as  his  face  was  pulled 
to  the  side,  the  way  intellectuals 
smile  half  out  and  half  in.  However, 
Moss  was  far  from  being  an  intel- 
lectual, and  it  showed.  There  wasn't 
any  smartness  in  his  eyes;  the  re- 
straint was  mostly  old  age.  Ronald 
could  see  that  Moss  enjoyed  watch- 
ing the  boy  drink  first.  But  he  didn't 
know  why  Moss  would. 

"Drink  it  down,  boy,"  Moss  said 
to  Doug,  "and  give  the  tin  back." 

"There's  others  waiting,  ya  know," 
Junior  popped  at  Moss,  disliking  be- 
ing put  off  to  satisfy  his  father's 
whim. 

When  the  last  drop  had  been 
sipped  out  of  the  cap,  Doug  handed 
it  back  to  Moss  with  one  hand  and 
wiped  his  lips  with  the  back  side  of 
the  other.  Ronald  took  the  tin,  poured 
it  full  again,  threw  it  down  his  throat 
quickly  and  refilled  it  and  handed  it 
brimming  full  to  Moss.  Moss  took  it 
without  his  eyes  showing  any  special 
need  for  it,  though  his  brow,  his  red 
beardy  face,  and  his  blue  cotton  shirt 
coming  up  over  the  shoulders  and 
hanging  raggedly  out  of  his  jeans 
showed  the  water  condensing  out  of 
his  flesh.  Moss  took  a  few  sips,  a  few 
more,  gulped,  then  breathed  out,  re- 
lieved, sipped  again;  he  rested  the 
cup  on  the  upper  part  of  his  thigh 
and  looked  where  the  sun  had  half 
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sunk  into  the  earth,  and  the  sky  was 
beginning  to  darken  from  white  and 
bright  yellow  to  a  kind  of  early  eve- 
ning orange.  Junior's  head  was  fixed 
in  an  awkward  attitude,  and  he  wasn't 
at  all  interested  in  the  sinking  sun, 
but  in  the  cool  condensing  refresh- 
ment tin,  sitting  half  full  and  waiting, 
on  Moss's  leg. 

"Hurry  up,  willya,  huh!  Someone 
else's  thirsty  too,  ya  know." 

"Wha'?"  Moss  turned  around, 
looked  at  Junior,  dropped  his  eyes  to 
the  tin,  then  pulled  his  heavy,  pig- 
gish head  back  up,  flaming  red  in 
the  heat  slowly  cooling  out  of  him. 

"Can't  a  man  take  his  time  about 
drinkin'  his  Kool  Aid?"  he  screeched. 

"Take  your  time,  yeah,  but  some- 
one else's  waitin'  too." 

Moss  slowly  drained  the  cup,  all 
but  the  end  of  the  grape-colored 
juice,  which  he  tossed  out,  raising  a 
minute  dustpuff,  and  handed  the  cup 
to  Junior,  who  passed  it  to  Ronald. 
Junior  swung  his  head  cockily,  slight- 
ly toward  the  sun,  and  said  to  his 
brother,  "Fill  it  up,  Ronald,  huh? 
Sure  hot  today." 

Ronald  watched  the  immersed  cup 
nearly  fill,  a  darker  color  than  the 
scraped  blue  back  of  Moss's  new  pick- 
up, and  half  handed,  half  had  the  cup 
taken  from  his  fingers  by  Junior, 
who  drank  it  down,  noisily,  quickly, 
ungratefully. 

"Darn  good,"  Junior  breathed  out. 
Ronald  took  the  cup  back  and  poured 
himself  another.  He  took  his  time 
about  swallowing  it.  While  he  was 
refilling,  Doug,  thinking  the  men  had 
drunk  down  their  thirst,  rushed  up, 
his  hands  out,  and  received  the  re- 
newed brimming  tin.  Next  it  would 
be  Junior. 

While  the  boys  were  drinking. 
Moss  moved  off  to  the  south  of  the 
pyramid  and  glanced  up  its  side  and 


then  out  at  the  last  glare  of  the  sun, 
paling  and  disappearing  so  that  a 
man  could  squint  right  into  it.  Moss 
sat  down  on  an  extra  bale,  pulJed  the 
bowl  of  his  pipe  out  of  one  chest 
pocket,  the  tobacco  from  the  other, 
punched  shreds  into  the  bowl,  lighted 
it,  and,  with  his  elbows  resting  on  his 
knees,  sat  smoking,  watching  the 
clouds  absorb  some  of  the  color  the 
hidden  sun  was  giving  off.  He  took 
a  puff,  then  another,  and,  conscious 
of  the  swish  of  Kool  Aid,  the  boys' 
rowdy  voices,  and  the  flutter  of  birds 
rippling  across  the  sky,  he  tried  to 
rest  the  pain  in  his  shoulders,  arms, 
and  back  by  leaning  against  the 
unyielding  wall  of  hay  behind  him. 
Sure  is  a  pretty  afternoon,  he  reflect- 
ed, letting  a  miniature  cloud  of 
smoke  out  until  it  rose  and  discon- 
nected itself  just  above  his  head.  The 
sky  was  as  pretty  a  sight  as  Moss'd 
seen,  unless  it  was  the  water,  some- 
times, when  the  blue  of  the  sky  got 
in  it  just  at  the  right  angle. 

He  was  disturbed  by  the  squabble 
starting  between  Ronald  and  Junior. 
"You  went  and  told  him?"  "You 
kin  bet  I  told  him  good!"  At  first 
his  brows  drew  tight,  as  in  pain.  He 
didn't  like  his  rest  spoiled  by  two 
grown  boys.  They  were  old  enough  to 
let  a  soul  sit  in  peace,  weren't  they? 
Trouble  with  giving  them  more'n  the 
others  everywhere  around  have.  And 
Junior  having  a  new  International 
coming  next  month.  Moss  felt  a  tran- 
sient pleasure  of  pride.  His  brow 
loosened  when  Ronald  finally  relin- 
quished the  tin  to  Junior  and  ap- 
proached, accompanied  by  Doug  at 
his  knee.  Moss  saw  Junior  go  at  the 
canteen  furiously,  throwing  the  cup 
up  emptying  to  his  mouth  twice,  and 
then  being  frustrated  the  third  time, 
like  a  young  calf  who's  spent  its  cow. 
The  canteen  was  empty. 
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Moss's  head  looked  up  at  Ronald 
as  he  and  the  boy  drew  up  right  in 
front  of  him. 

"One  of  the  hottest,"  Ronald  said, 
squinting  his  eyes,  in  recollection,  at 
the  cooling  sky,  lifting  his  cap, 
smoothing  his  hair  down  under  it, 
and  replacing  the  cap,  listening  to 
Moss  drawl,  "Yeah,  I  guess,"  and 
chuckling  a  little  to  fill  up  the  silence 
falling  upon  his  remark. 

Ronald  said,  "Well,  Pop,  guess 
Doug  'n  me'll  shove  off.  Cassy's  hav'n 
some  women  over  t'night,  so  she's 
fixing  t'  have  dinner  early." 

"Wal,  all  right,  Ronald.  See  you 
on  the  west  side,  mornin'  about  eight- 
thirty." 

"Okay.  But  don't  bother  t'  come 
out  tomorrow  if  it's  hot  as  t'day.  A 
man  kin  take  a  fever." 

Moss  chuckled  a  little,  holding  his 
pipe  in  his  hand  and  looking  no- 
where in  particular,  trying  to  think. 
"Wal,  we'll  see.  Tell  Gassy  hello." 

Ronald  nodded,  and  as  Junior 
came  up,  lifting  his  cap  and  brushing 
his  hair  down — head  tipped  high 
and  off  to  the  left — before  replacing 
his  cap,  glanced  at  him  over  his 
shoulder  in  something  like  acknowl- 
edgment, said  nothing,  and  he  and 
Doug  got  into  the  truck.  The  motor 
turned  right  over,  and  the  truck  with 
a  racing  groan  rose  off  its  spot  and 
rumbling,  bouncing  over  the  knocks 
in  the  hayfield,  began  to  climb  two 
hundred  yards  to  the  highway.  Moss 
and  Junior  watched  it  start  on  its 
way.  Junior  saw  Doug  was  just  like 
his  father.  He  didn't  turn  or  wave, 
just  sat  up  close  to  the  windshield 
and  bounced  along  toward  home. 
Moss  looked  up  toward  Junior  and 
said,  "Your  mother's  goin'  t'  some 
social  get  t'gether  t'night,  so  you'll 
have  to   fix  the  supper.  Junior." 

Junior  nodded  abruptly.  Moss  saw 


his  face  looked  different  today  than 
usual.  It  was  a  little  cocky.  Maybe 
he  was  still  mad  over  the  Kool  Aid. 
Or  maybe  something  worse.  He  no- 
ticed the  two  directions  Junior's  eyes 
took,  though  he  had  long  grown  used 
to  them,  and,  looking  at  the  ground, 
puffed  on  his  pipe.  He  began  to  speak 
but  Junior  interrupted.  Moss  raised 
his  head  quickly,  more  to  hear  than 
take  offense.  "Brung  my  car  today, 
so  reckon  I'll  get  started  home." 

"Wal."  Moss  shook  his  head  up 
and  down  twice  seriously.  "Guess 
I'll  mosey  down  th'  back  way  'n  check 
th'  farms,  sure  everythin's  okay. 
Don't  wait  dinner  for  me.  I'll  be 
along.  You  kin  put  mine  in  th'  ice- 
box and  I'll  eat  when  I  get  there." 

Junior  smiled  broadly  over  noth- 
ing, and  Moss  took  this  for  Junior's 
sudden  ornery  way. 

By  now,  lofty  clouds  glowed  a 
bright  orange,  due  west,  and  Moss 
concentrated  on  the  light.  Junior, 
seeing  the  old  man's  attention  wan- 
der, climbed  into  his  car  quickly  and 
slammed  the  door,  started  it,  his  chin 
tilted  back  and  eyes  lifted,  and  be- 
gan to  inch  away. 

"Oh,  Junior,"  Moss  croaked,  wav- 
ing his  thick,  stubby  hand  back  and 
forth  over  his  head  as  though  to  gain 
time,  "Don't  wait  for  me.  I'll  be 
along  by  'n  by." 

Junior  nodded,  then  began  to  rush 
up  the  hill,  tooting  once  and  raising 
his  hand  up  to  his  face  level,  without 
turning,  as  a  sign  of  departure.  The 
car  rumbled  and  shook  violently. 
Once  the  motor  seemed  to  Moss  to 
quit;  then  there  was  the  hold  up 
when  Junior  reached  the  highway; 
then  the  splurge  of  gas,  roar,  and 
dying  echo. 

Moss  noticed  his  pipe  had  gone 
out.  He  started  to  reach  down  for  his 
tobacco,   then   thought  better   of   it, 
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and  laid  the  pipe  stem  simply  back 
between  his  teeth  and  stood  up,  feel- 
ing small  against  the  backdrop  of  a 
thousand  hundred-and-fifty-p  o  u  n  d 
hay  bales.  He  looked  all  around  the 
sky,  hemispherically,  and  got  an  idea 
of  the  color  and  the  size  of  his  world. 
Then  he  took  his  pipe  out  and  held 
the  bowl  in  his  right  hand,  listened 
to  the  birds  whistling,  saw  two,  in- 
separable sweeping  across  the  ex- 
panse. He  thought  of  his  six  hundred 
acres  with  pervading  good  feeling. 
Six  hundred  acres  in  Iowa  is  a  lot 
of  acres,  he  thought,  and  watched  the 
birds  sail  with  no  noise  through  his 
air,  saw  them  switch  at  each  other, 
cry,  then  spin  up,  one  following  the 
other,  spreading  wings,  changing  di- 
rection, winging,  gliding,  until  they 
were  vague  dots  and  then  nothing  at 
all.  A  little  breeze  was  stirring,  and 
the  sun  had  begun  its  inevitable  drain- 
ing of  light  off  the  earth.  The  hay 
smelled  good;  the  elevator  was  sound 
asleep,  leaning  all  the  way  up  the 
stone-like  stack.  The  silence  brought 
back  the  yells  of  the  boys,  younger, 
arguing  every  year  they  made  hay 
together.  Come  September  you'd 
hear  'em,  spreadin'  the  tarpaulin  to 
keep  the  rain  and  snow  out,  for  the 
cattle  that'd  tear  into  the  goods  when 
the  heavy  snows  would  come.  It  was 
not  hard  for  Moss  to  think  of  winter, 
even  on  these  hottest  days. 

When  the  afternoon  seemed  to  col- 
lapse into  the  cooling  nighttime.  Moss 
placed  his  pipe  into  his  shirt  pocket, 
stem  first,  gave  one  more  satisfying 
glance  over  everything,  then  walked 
to  the  truck.  He  was  thankful  they 
built  them  so  high  above  the  ground 
these  days,  for  the  spring  and  au- 
tumn mud  sometimes  nearly  buries 
the  tires.  The  four-wheel  drive  was 
something  to  be  thankful  for  too.  He 
made  the  tailgate  fast,  after  he  set 


the  thermos  canteen  in  the  front  seat. 
Then  he  started  the  engine  and  began 
to  make  bumpy  progress  up  to  the 
gate,  which  he  closed  before  running 
onto  the  highway.  He  remembered 
how  Ronald  had  turned  east  to  get 
home  to  Cassy  and  the  kids,  then 
Junior  had  turned  east  to  go  home 
and  cook  dinner,  which  he'd  have 
to  fix  tonight,  with  Bertha  prancing 
off  to  some  social  doin's.  She  always 
swore  when  she  got  moved  out  of  the 
country  that  she'd  never  stop  run- 
ning and  she  hadn't,  spending  his 
profits  on  society  and  nonsense.  Then 
Moss  went  west  and  started  out  of 
low  gear  into  drive,  making  down 
the  Highway  W  about  three  hundred 
rods  to  the  dirt  road  leading  him 
back  deeper  into  the  country.  It  was 
longer  to  his  and  Bertha's  house  in 
the  city  this  way,  but  he'd  get  a 
chance  to  check  his  two  smaller  farms 
(Ronald,  of  course,  kept  an  eye  on 
things  at  his  place),  and  he  could 
rest  and  look  at  the  water  and  watch 
the  ducks  and  geese  in  the  pond  if 
he  got  there  before  dark. 

Moss's  truck  was  alone  on  High- 
way W,  going  west  into  the  division 
of  colors  the  old  sunset  was  spraying 
into  the  cloud  covering.  Deep  blue 
had  given  way  to  orange,  yellow, 
green,  vermilion  and  pink,  and  spots 
of  light  blue.  Going  twenty-five  miles 
an  hour  to  the  top  of  the  hill  where 
he'd  turn  south.  Moss  felt  how  it'd 
be  something  to  keep  right  on  driv- 
ing clear  to  the  sky,  clear  up  to  the 
color  and  get  lost  in  it,  and  never 
come  back  to  doing  chores  —  feeding 
cattle,  nailing  up  barns,  making  hay. 
Moss  turned  south,  and  as  he  did, 
pebbles  were  bouncing  under  his 
short,  high,  sharp,  hard  fenders,  and 
he  gave  a  thought  to  hoA\-  Junior  had 
fought  with  Ronald  over  the  canteen 
no   different  from  how  boss  would 
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get  over  a  rotted-out  orange  peel.  He 
was  a  changed  hand,  all  right. 
Couldn't  be  flu;  been  too  long  for 
that.  Junior'd  plain  soured  over  some- 
thing, like  his  allowance'd  been  cut 
or  he'd  bruised  himself  bad  choring 
or — maybe  what  Ronald  said.  Moss 
rode,  heavy  at  his  stomach.  He  could 
hear  a  pig  screaming  in  the  pen,  sure 
she'd  been  nipped  by  another  brood- 
sow  for  nudging  in  to  steal  the  gar- 
bage. His  thought  changed  to  Jun- 
ior's serious,  complaining  face,  pic- 
tured him  doing  what  Ronald  said, 
about  him  deliberately  starving  the 
cattle  and  hogs:  feeding  hogs  a  couple 
ears  of  corn  'stead  of  couple  of 
bushels,  then  settin'  along  th'  fence, 
spittin'  and  kickin'  the  hogs  upside 
the  jaws,  laughin'  at  'em  tearin'  each 
other  up,  fightin'  and  squealin'  over 
the  couple  ears  of  corn.  Pebbles  still 
crunched  up  from  the  rubber  tires  to 
the  heavy  metal  fenders,  as  he  got 
ready  to  turn  east. 

When  the  turn  came,  the  pickup 
rode  around  it  cleanly.  Out  before 
him  lay  the  fields  neighboring  his 
own  and  the  fences  beyond  which  his 
land  ran  free.  He  thought,  as  his 
wheels  jounced  in  and  out  of  the 
holes  in  the  broken  hard-top  road, 
how  the  face  of  the  land  hadn't  much 
changed  since  he  was  a  boy,  three 
years  hiking  over  it  to  that  broken 
little  Clayton  county  schoolhouse  up 
on  the  rise  back  aways,  so  high  up 
that  all  the  winter  gales  would  filter 
right  on  through  its  boards  before 
continuing  down  across  the  fields, 
numbing  the  cattle.  Three  years  had 
been  enough.  His  pop  hadn't  cared 
for  education  neither.  It  was  work 
Moss'd  craved,  and  work  he  got.  To 
make  something  of  himself.  At  that 
time,  his  pop  had  run  a  fifty-acre 
plot,    and   Moss  had   done  what   he 


said,  built  it  up  more'n  ten  times  the 
size. 

The  blue  Chevrolet  pickup  rose  to 
the  top  of  a  hill  and  there  pulled  off 
onto  the  grass.  He  pulled  on  the 
parking  brake.  There,  lying  out  to 
his  right  and  left  of  the  road  lay  his 
land,  Moss  Hartman,  farm  Numbers 
One,  Two,  and  Three,  six  hundred 
acres  of  hay,  and  oats,  and  corn;  six 
hundred  animals:  bulls,  steers,  cows, 
sheep,  hogs.  The  cornstalks  had  long 
burst  the  ground,  and  he  could  im- 
agine what  the  rain  and  heat  would 
do  to  it,  give  them  another  week  or 
two. 

There  stretched  Moss  Hartman's 
life,  all  he  ever  desired,  all  he'd 
worked  for,  and  made.  And  it  was 
his,  for  keeps.  And  bore  his  name. 
And  kept  him  and  his  boys,  despite 
Bertha,  in  plenty.  He'd  had  to  work 
sixteen-hour  days,  winter  and  sum- 
mer since  he  was  fourteen,  to  create 
it.  It  wasn't  easy,  starting  with  fifty 
acres.  It  took  time  and  work  and 
no  fooling.  Seed  for  planting,  to  feed 
the  stock;  stock  to  market,  to  make 
the  money,  to  buy  more  land.  Good 
feeding,  good  breeding,  and  care, 
raising  the  stock  to  weigh  in  right, 
for  the  whole  quarter  the  pound  for 
hog's  meat;  steers  the  same.  He'd 
planned  it :  more  land,  for  more  meat, 
meat  for  money,  money  for  more 
land.  The  beautiful  cycle'd  made  him 
a  big  man,  something  his  father  al- 
ways dreamed  of  him  being.  "A 
man's  only's  big  as  his  plot,"  his  pop 
had  told  him  many  times.  New  land 
had  come  and  eaten  up  the  profits, 
but  profits  grew  until  the  depression, 
when  meat  wasn't  bringing  enough  to 
put  feed  back  into  the  hogs'  mouths. 
But  he'd  outlasted  that;  Bertha, 
obese,  hair-knotted,  always  complain- 
ing about  mother's  pains,  and  tend- 
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ing  the  animals  and  keeping  things 
sanitary,  and  never  seeing  her  hus- 
band or  nobody  else.  He  stopped  to 
think  of  Bertha  in  town,  minding 
her  manners  with  the  fine  ladies  hold- 
ing teacups  and  telling  ladies-things 
in  a  whisper,  saw  Ronald  —  and 
proud  of  him  —  breeding  another 
big  family  after  him,  wondered  a  sad 
minute  about  Junior,  saw  against 
time  how  all  three  of  them,  younger, 
had  a  bit  in  his  big  plan  to  spread, 
godamighty  —  to  spread. 

Looking  out  through  a  dusty  wind- 
shield, he  watched  the  cattle  graze, 
but  their  lack  of  ambition,  following 
their  noses  and  mouths  only,  haunted 
him,  made  him  a  little  sick.  God 
made  the  dumb  animals,  his  pop'd 
said.  His  eye  scanned  the  corn  shoots, 
the  spinning  windmill,  the  two  boxish 
white  farmhouses  set  sixty  rods  apart, 
the  great  white  cross  fences,  sturdy 
and  impressive  like  a  great  ancient 
wall,  and  he  knew  his  plan  had  borne 
fruit.  But  he  was  not  done  yet.  There 
was  still  a  tail  on  the  end  of  his  plan 
that'd  take  a  few  years  yet  to  finish. 
It  wasn't  for  money.  It  was  for 
pleasure,  for  beauty.  He  relished  in 
his  mind  a  picture  of  the  pond,  down 
behind  the  cornfield,  and  started  the 
motor  without  even  looking  into  the 
rear-view  mirror,  and  started  out  onto 
the  broken  hard-top  road. 

Going  fifteen  miles  an  hour  he 
made  the  next  rise,  a  part  of  his  land 
behind  him  now,  and — ah! — ahead, 
set  into  a  miniature  valley  in  the 
cavity  between  two  great  green 
lawns  of  blue  grass  below  his  Farm 
Number  Three  lay,  rippling  pleasant- 
ly in  the  fast  fading  light,  his  master- 
piece. A  blue  pool  —  in  the  midst  of 
cornfields  going  a  mile  north,  a  mile 
south,  and  a  hundred  rods  east  and 
west  —  lay  snugly  bedded  in  un- 
plowed  dignity.  He  watched  the  geese 


and  ducks  with  their  iridescent  green 
necks,  and  against  his  will,  sickened 
at  their  aimless  nowhere  wandering, 
hunting  food,  or  a  fight,  or  a  place 
to  move  their  bowels,  or  to  sleep. 
Their  vacant  gabbling  and  quacking 
discouraged  him,  and  he  was  forced 
to  seek  relief  by  looking  up  into  the 
eastern  sky  whose  clouds  were  gradu- 
ally growing  more  somber,  darker  to 
the  northeast.  The  last  hint  of  sky- 
blue  fell  from  the  great  height  and 
flickered  for  Moss  on  the  rippling 
surface  of  the  pond  —  running  a 
hundred  yards  around,  forty  yards  in 
diameter,  fourteen  feet  in  depth,  and 
stocked  with  tiny  blue  gills  and  Mis- 
sissippi catfish,  which  one  day  some- 
one would  fish  out.  The  state  had  pro- 
vided fish.  But  it  was  he  who  had 
planted  small  willows  at  the  pond's 
edge  enclosing  it.  Give  them  time  — 
these  willows  would  nurse  at  the 
earth  and  grow  strong,  would  shade 
the  pond.  Here  was  something  for 
others. 

Moss  lit  his  pipe  and  settled  back 
against  the  squeaky  leather  seat  of 
his  cab  and  smoked  quietly  in  the 
dark,  hearing  only  the  song  of  the 
birds  that  would  skim  the  water  for 
fish,  or  fly  at  their  own  reflection, 
scraping  a  wing  against  the  heavy 
surface  of  the  water.  A  breeze  now 
was  moving  the  child  hair  of  the 
willows  at  the  water's  edge.  How 
quiet  they  were,  how  quiet  the  wind 
in  them.  The  calm  of  the  place,  seen 
partly  through  the  thin  veil  of  pipe 
smoke  wreathing  Moss  in  it,  was  like 
the  force  a  man  senses  in  crops  grow- 
ing, as  in  the  evening  blue  of  a  sky, 
or  noiseless  colors  of  a  sunset,  or  the 
floating,  dropping,  gliding  of  birds 
in  the  thick,  invisible  air,  or  of  a  lone 
goose  afloat,  or  the  wind  in  hair  of 
the  willow^s.  This  he  would  take  from 
life,  in  return  for  what  it  had  taken 
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from  his  once  young  back  and  hands. 

He  tugged  on  the  line  leading  to 
his  pocketwatch.  pulled  the  ticking 
piece  out,  pushed  it  away  from  his 
eyes  until  he  could  read  its  face  in 
the  last  light,  and  put  it  back  in 
place.  So  late.  Still,  the  glow  held 
on.  He  looked  through  the  driver's 
windowspace  into  the  small  circular 
traffic  mirror  and  saw  the  skyline 
behind  him,  stretched  long  and  sharp 
and  low,  with  the  light  being  crushed 
beneath  the  night,  slowly  descending, 
falling  steadily,  as  it  did  each  night, 
every  night.  He  noticed  as  the  eye 
moved  north  along  that  western  sky- 
line, how  dark  it  got,  gradually  pal- 
ing, like  every  last  summer  day, 
mourning  for  the  north,  with  its 
wagon  trains  and  fervid  women  and 
screaming  children,  the  cry  of  Indian 
raids  raging  in  their  ears,  mourning 
maybe  for  the  north  where  it  was 
dark  and  finished,  decayed  and  froz- 
en dead.  Finally,  all  the  color 
changed,  quickly  now,  from  golden 
to  silver,  to  lead.  Moss's  eyelids 
squinted  into  that  mirror,  flickered, 
like  the  thought  of  the  night  coming 
so  finally  on,  flickered  until  the 
whole  skyline  jumped  and  trembled 
in  the  mirror,  flickered  while  he 
thought  how,  when  the  light  rose  to- 
morrow, perhaps  it  would  rise  on 
Ronald  and  even  on  Junior;  but  he 
might  be  gone  where  the  Western 
wagon  trains  were  all  gone,  lying 
somewhere  in  the  dark  to  the  frozen 
north. 

The  sky  had  lost  its  fight,  and  a 
breeze  coming  warmly  across  the 
prickled  cornfields,  picking  up  the 
rising  heat,  whisked  it  through  the 
cab's  open  window,  hitting  the  wind- 
shield and  blowing  back  where  Moss 
sat  smoking.  He  reached  to  the  key 
and  turned  it.  The  motor  groaned 
and  he  rode  off  the  shoulder  and  onto 


the  road  that  carried  him  past  the 
fields  and  farms  of  his  labor  and  on 
toward  town.  This  night  particularly, 
Moss  was  glad  Bertha  was  not  at 
home,  her  fat  bulk  filling  up  the 
living  room,  which  her  statuary  of 
tiny  hens  and  chickens  and  roosters 
was  turning  into  a  museum.  Her  fig- 
urines were  as  close  as  Bertha  ever 
came  to  the  country  anymore.  She 
was  making  up  for  lost  time.  Only 
she  had  never  gone  to  school  like 
the  society  ladies  had.  This  one  night 
he  wanted  to  be  alone. 

The  pickup  made  its  familiar  turns 
and  twenty  minutes  later  nosed  into 
King  Street,  where  it  looked  out  of 
place  among  the  pleasure  cars  at  the 
curb.  Moss  saw  Junior's  car  braked 
at  the  top  of  the  driveway,  so  he 
pointed  into  the  drive  far  enough  to 
back  out  and  turn  around,  and  drove 
up  against  the  curb  at  the  front  of 
the  house.  He  opened  the  door  with 
a  bang  and  stepped  down  the  high 
step  to  the  street  and  trudged  with 
heavy  feet  slowly  up  the  walk  to  a 
tiny  porch.  He  stuffed  his  pipe  stem 
into  his  pocket  and  pressed  the 
tongue  over  the  door  handle  and  fol- 
lowed the  door  giving  way  inside 
the  house.  He  smelled  the  odor  of 
food,  baked  beans  for  one  thing. 

"Junior!"  he  called  and  stood  still, 
head  arched  attentively,  waiting  for 
a  reply. 

"Junior!" 

No  answer.  But  he  thought  he 
heard  the  noise  of  wrapping  pa- 
per coming  from  the  kitchen.  He 
walked  right  through  the  dark  liv- 
ing room,  caring  not  a  thing  for 
the  statuary  and,  seeing  a  light, 
passed  across  the  small  dining  room 
until  he  stood  in  the  kitchen  door- 
way. Junior  had  his  back  turned  and 
seemed  to  be  wrapping  the  tops  of 
vegetable  jars  with  waxed  paper  and 
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screwing   their   lids   over   it. 

"Junior!  Why  didn't  you  answer 
me  when  I  called?"  he  croaked,  a 
touch  of  an  old  man's  bad  disposi- 
tion enforcing  his  words. 

Junior  turned  slowly  around. 
Though  his  head  came  only  half  way 
around  to  Moss,  he  had  his  left  eye 
focused    right    on    him. 

"Hello,"  he  said,  "what  kept  you? 
I've  eaten  and  the  food's  all  put  away 
now." 

"Don't  worry  about  the  food.  Just 
answer  your  father  when  he  calls  you, 
ya  hear?" 

Junior  turned  back  to  his  work  on 
the  kitchen  table  without  answering, 
while  Moss,  solitary,  stood  watching 
the  motions  of  body  and  arms  and 
hands  from  behind.  When  Junior 
had  topped  all  the  jars  and  set  them 
on  a  shelf  in  the  refrigerator,  he 
turned  and  began  to  walk  toward  the 
opening  Moss  was  filling  with  his 
body,  waiting. 

"Well,  aren't  you  goin'  to  let  me 
out?  I've  got  things  I  gotta  do." 

"Sure,  sure,  if  you  got  chores,  I 
ain't  goin'  t'  stand  in  your  way." 

Moss  stepped  aside  and  Junior, 
thirty-five  years  younger,  towering  a 
head  above  him,  and  perhaps  thirty- 
five  pounds  heavier,  walked  brisk- 
ly by,  still  dressed  in  his  shirt 
and  coveralls,  arms  thick,  long, 
brown,  blond-haired,  and  muscular. 
Seeing  him  pass,  Moss  felt  defeated, 
and  with  difficulty  turned  around 
and  began  moving  weightily  back 
through  the  dark  dining  room,  to- 
ward the  small  lamp  Junior  stopped 
to  light. 

"You  got  a  date  t'night.  Junior?" 
Moss  asked  with  sincerity  that  fal- 
tered in  the  stillness.  He'd  only 
known  one  girl  Junior  had  ever  taken 
out,  and  that  was  five  years  ago.  But 
a  fella'd  think  at  thirty  it's  time  a 


man  got  interested  in  having  a  family. 

Junior  hesitated  at  the  dim  lamp, 
his  hand  still  on  the  switch,  then 
turned  sharply  and  said,  mockingly, 
"No,  I  haven't  got  a  date  and  don't 
plan  t'  get  none,  either.  What  the 
hell  I  want  with  a  date,  anyhow?" 

"Don't  you  never  want  a  family 
of  your  own?  Why,  even  the  hogs — " 

Junior  strode  up  to  Moss,  stepped 
between  him  and  the  one  lighted 
lamp  until,  to  Moss,  he  seemed  to 
spread,  to  fill  the  room,  floor  and 
walls  and  ceiling,  until  he  looked  ten 
times  taller,  broader,  like  a  gigantic 
animal  whickering,  angry  tears  blot- 
ting those  dark,  hungry  eyes,  and 
that  moment  Moss  reached  out  to 
touch  him,  to  recognize,  to  know  him, 
the  him  lashing  the  woodenish  arm 
aside,  his  wry  mouth  straining  to 
say  something,  that  weird  double 
gaze  falling  darkly  from  eyes  hungry 
fallen  down  around  Moss,  on  either 
side  of  him,  encircling  him,  penning 
him,  the  echoing  vow  of  final  hatred 
rising  in  the  room,  growling  ".  .  .  me, 
too,  breed  me  too,"  hissing  denuncia- 
tions against  the  stump  of  a  man 
standing  under  him,  blowing  vicious 
cold  spray  like  drizzle,  "no  different, 
Pop"  reverberating  like  clattering 
window  shades,  as  though  in  one 
great  descent  pieces  of  statuary  were 
striking  the  floor  one  sudden,  shat- 
tering crash. 

"Why,  Ronald's  got  a  family  of  his 
own  — "  Moss  said  out  of  the  dark- 
ness in  a  flat,  sloshy  tone. 

And  deep  in  his  chest,  as  Junior 
turned  and  fled,  he  felt  like  the  shoat 
that  gets  caught  beneath  the  pack 
driving  together  out  of  the  blizzard 
into  too  small  a  shelter,  and  is  found 
next  morning  with  one  or  two  of  its 
brothers  smothered  to  death.  Then 
Moss  got  a  start  —  his  breath  hesi- 
tated an  instant  before  it  came. 


Light  in  August: 
Religion  and  the  Agape  of  Nature 

•   Thomas  F.  Loughrey 

Light  in  August,  published  in  1932,  is  a  departure  from  Faulkner's  ab- 
sorption with  the  individual  in  the  family,  but  not  from  the  study  of  the 
influence  of  familial  pedagogy  upon  the  potential  lover.  The  work  looks 
backward  constantly  in  its  three  tragic  circles  of  isolation  (the  life  of  Joe 
Christmas,  of  Joanna  Burden,  and  of  Hightower)  to  traditions  of  vicious 
theology,  racism,  do-goodism,  and  debilitating  mythology.  The  circle  in  which 
Christmas  is  revealed  is  the  moral  history  of  a  man  forced  by  his  past  to  the 
ultimate  detachment  from  humanity;  that  of  Joanna  Burden,  the  image  of 
a  woman  blasted  by  irresistible  nature  and  murdered  by  the  object  of  her 
benevolence;  that  of  Gail  Hightower,  the  study  of  one  who  must  look  back 
with  dismay  to  the  destruction  of  the  beloved  and  to  a  lifetime  of  meaning- 
lessness  where  dedication  was  projected. 

Although  the  critical  discussion  of  Light  in  August  has  produced  more 
symbolism  than  even  its  complexities  can  bear,i  no  one  as  yet  has  studied  the 
sense  of  the  symbolic  itself  as  a  factor  in  realizing  the  characters  in  the  work. 

The  comic  substructure,  which  draws  the  Lena  Grove-Byron  Bunch  love 
story  to  a  successful  beginning  at  least,  across  the  wreckage  of  the  three 
circles  of  frustration,  may  be  seen  as  a  study  in  some  way  of  the  saving 
goodness  of  the  symbolic  sense  in  agape,  the  orthodox  Christian  conception 
of  love.  The  love  which  is  agape,  Denis  de  Rougement  tells  us,^  is  based  on 
the  central  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation,  the  presence  of  God  in  man's  fleshly 
condition.  Because  man  is  loved  by  God  and  is  also  commanded  to  love  his 
neighbor,  a  joy  in  the  things  of  creation  is  called  for.  Furthermore,  man  is 
united  to  God,  not  by  the  aspiration  which  takes  him  away  from  his  neighbor, 
but  rather  by  communion,  which  implies  a  sharing  of  God  and  God's  good 
things  with  the  neighbor.  In  this  mutual  consolation  through  the  symbolic 
language  of  nature,  man  is  daily  reassured  and  psychologically  renewed.  Thus 
the  liturgical  celebration  of  nature  culminates  in  the  sacrament  that  unites 
two  persons,  their  bodies  and  their  souls,  for  the  length  of  their  temporal 
lives  in  a  union  so  meaningful  that  it  speaks  of  the  continual  renewal  of  the 
Incarnation:  the  union  of  Christ  and  his  Church. 

The  Calvinism  that  underlies  the  tragic  circles,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
a  re-enactment  of  a  Manichaean  eros,  not,  of  course,  the  delight  in  beauty 
discussed  in  Plato's  Symposium,  but  the  western  heresy  that  places  as  a  con- 
dition for  the  rise  to  God,  a  rejection  of  the  body  and  its  gratifications.  This 
is  not  to  say,  of  course,  that  Euphues  Hines,  Simon  McEachern,  the  Burdens, 
and  Gail  Hightower  are  uncomplicated  Manichaeans.  Hines  is  obsessed  with 
an  almost  insane  racism;  McEachern  is  the  vehicle  of  sadism;  the  Burdens 
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are  imbued  with  superindividualism,  and  Hightower  with  an  enervating  ob- 
session for  a  romantic  familial  mythology,  but  all  are  characterized  by  failure 
in  an  area  in  which  Lena  Grove  and  Byron  Bunch  excel:  sensitivity  in  the 
presence  of  creation,  the  natural  symbol  of  God's  abiding  love. 

In  describing  the  difference  between  Christian  love  and  Manichaean 
eros,  de  Rougement  says: 

In  thus  putting  on,  though  without  sin  and  without  self-division, 
the  garment  of  sinful  and  manifold  men,  the  Love  of  God  has  opened 
a  new  way  to  us  —  the  way  of  holiness.  And  the  way  is  the  contrary 
of  the  sublimation  that  had  been  an  illusory  flight  out  of  the  con- 
creteness  of  life.  To  love  according  to  this  new  way  is  a  positive  act 
and  an  act  of  Transformation.  Eros  had  pursued  infinite  becoming. 
Christian  love  is  obedience  in  the  present.  For  to  love  God  is  to  obey 
God,  Who  has  commanded  us  to  love  one  another  .  .  . 

The  symbol  of  Love  is  no  longer  the  infinite  passion  of  a  soul 
in  quest  of  light,  but  the  marriage  of  Christ  and  the  Church." 
Faulkner's  criticism  of  Calvinism  in  Light  in  August  has  received 
thoroughgoing  attention  in  numerous  studies.^  This  one  is  intended  to  aug- 
ment them  in  a  modest  way  by  emphasizing  the  violation  of  the  symbolic  or 
sacramental  sense  of  life  in  Hines,  McEachern,  and  Hightower  (until  his 
final  assumption  of  it)  and  at  the  same  time  by  noticing  the  affirmation  of 
the  sacramental  sense  in  Lena  Grove,  Byron  Bunch,  and  Mrs.  Hines. 

Although  Faulkner  has  been  taken  to  be  more  generally  critical  of  the 
woman  than  of  the  man  in  his  analysis  of  the  destruction  of  society  (an 
opinion  that  is  open  to  dispute,  incidentally),  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  Light 
in  August  the  main  object  of  his  attack  is  the  masculine  mind.  It  is  the  men 
of  Light  in  August  who  destroy  society,  interpreting  the  events  of  nature 
and  history  according  to  a  theology  that  is  dehumanizing  in  all  four  of  the 
forms  in  which  it  recurs.  In  Hines,  the  doctrine  of  "foreordained  Will"  re- 
sults in  murder  and  unnatural  hatreds  in  the  name  of  white  superiority,  the 
possible  trace  of  Negro  blood  being  interpreted  as  God's  "abomination" 
which  he  sees  himself  appointed  to  avenge.  In  the  Burdens,  nature  in  the 
Negro  is  again  interpreted  as  a  curse,  but  the  political  origins  of  this  Cal- 
vinist  group  being  opposite  to  those  of  Hines,  the  obligation  of  familial  action 
in  regard  to  the  curse  is  dictated  in  terms  of  service  to  the  Negro,  an  attitude 
which  has  the  effect  in  the  South  of  making  the  family  hostile  to  its  social 
environment.  It  is  noteworthy,  incidentally,  that  the  two  Burdens  killed  by 
Sartoris  both  bear  the  name  Calvin,  while  the  one  that  survives  them  is 
Nathaniel,  named  for  the  disciple  traditionally  known  as  a  "man  without 
guile,"  who  was  with  the  Apostles  after  the  resurrection  of  Christ.^  McEach- 
ern's  theology  interprets  nature  as  total  corruption,  requiring  pimishment  by 
the  servant  of  God,  although  at  times  McEachern  realizes  that  he  is  gratify- 
ing a  dark  passion  of  his  own  while  acting  as  the  avenger.  In  Hightower, 
the  personal  attitude  of  indifference  toward  nature  in  the  present  world  im- 
plies the  withdrawal  suggested  in  the  Manichaean  eros,  Hightower  having 
lost  all  sense  of  the  "neighbor"  until  the  end  of  his  life  when  he  is  "saved" 
symbolically  by  his  disciple,  Byron  Bunch. 

The  tragic  circle  in  which  Joe  Christmas  runs  comes  to  an  end  in  the 
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kitchen  of  the  Rev.  Hightower's  home,  where  Joe  is  shot  through  the  kitchen 
table  with  which  he  tries  to  shield  himself.  Although  much  has  been  made  of 
Joe's  refusal  to  accept  the  food  offered  him  by  Mrs.  McEachern,  Byron 
Bunch,  and  Joanna  Burden,  no  one  has  as  yet  noticed  the  irony  of  his  death 
as  he  is  sprawled  behind  the  symbol  of  hospitality  and  communion,  his  body 
subjected  to  man's  ultimate  indignity,  and  Joe  looking  up  to  mankind  "for 
a  long  moment  .  .  .  with  peaceful  and  unfathomable  and  unbearable  eyes." 
It  is  a  circle  that  has  also  begun  in  an  agony  of  deprivation,  in  default  of  the 
elemental  mercy.  His  mother  has  been  hounded  into  death  at  his  birth  by 
being  cut  off  because  of  him  from  medical  assistance  by  her  fanatically 
religious  father.  The  same  fanatical  grandparent  has  already  slain  the  boy's 
father,  and  has  constructed  the  myth  of  "Negro"  that  will  stalk  the  boy  until 
his  death,  the  older  man  having  been  infuriated  by  the  untimely  pregnancy 
of  his  daughter.  Within  the  circle  there  are  three  furious  moments  which  have 
not  yet  been  read  in  their  proper  relationship:  the  killing  of  Joanna  Burden, 
the  violation  of  the  Negro  church  during  services,  and  the  attack  upon  Rev, 
Hightower  resulting  in  his  death. 

The  murder  of  Joanna  is  sometimes  dismissed  as  "self-defense."*^  But  of 
course  it  is  something  more  than  that.  Joanna  could  have  been  disarmed  at 
least  as  easily  as  she  was  beheaded.  Called  a  "psychological  horror  story 
of  unprecedented  magnitude,"^  the  Burden-Christmas  story  is  also  a  love 
story  and  a  culmination  of  Christmas's  three-year  attempt  to  find  peace  in 
a  world  in  which  he  has  contrived  "to  look  more  lonely  than  a  lone  telephone 
pole  in  the  middle  of  a  desert."^ 

In  Chapter  5  the  mind  of  Christmas  is  revealed  to  us  during  the  entire 
day  preceding  the  crime.  We  know  that  he  has  done  the  deed  deliberately, 
that  he  has  brought  the  razor  to  the  scene  for  the  purpose.  At  one  point,  at 
the  very  last  moment,  he  thought  that  he  would  not  have  to  go  through  with 
it,  that  "all  that  damn  foolishness"  was  rescinded,  and  that  he  was  still  he  and 
she  was  still  she.  In  the  words  "all  that  damn  foolishness"  Joe  is  referring  to 
the  change  of  relationship  that  has  set  him  at  odds  with  Joanna,  Joanna  no 
longer  accepting  him  in  the  human  relationship  of  the  lover  in  her  bed  as 
she  had  for  three  years.  Now  having  lost  interest  in  the  sexual  relationship, 
she  speaks  to  him  first  of  plans  that  she  has  for  him  to  lead  a  do-good  move- 
ment for  the  Negroes,  then  about  going  to  school,  and  finally  of  her  wish 
for  him  to  pray  with  her. 

The  reversal  in  Joanna  Burden  is  accounted  for  in  the  conflicts  that  have 
characterized  her  ancestors'  lives,  for  they  have  been  Calvinist,  then  Catholic, 
then  Calvinist  again;  Northerners,  then  Southerners.  They  have  regarded 
the  Negroes  as  a  curse,  yet  have  taken  the  role  of  "nigger  lovers"  against 
their  neighbors ;  they  have  been  homeless  in  the  South  and  yet  homesick  when 
they  leave  it.  Joanna  herself  has  first  lived  a  long  life  of  chastity,  then  a  life 
of  abandoned  nymphomania  with  Christmas,  the  "fire  and  the  glacier" 
uniting  in  her,  but  supplying  Christmas  with  "peace"  because  he  has  found  in 
the  sexual  life  with  her  at  least  some  human  fulfillment.  For  although  Joanna 
has  called  him  "Nigger"  during  intercourse,  Joe  has  wrested  from  her  signi- 
ficant personal  concessions  that  have  given  him  at  least  some  place  of  dignity 
in  their  relationship.  For  example,  early  in  their  co-habitation,  after  Joe  has 
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thrown  the  food  against  the  kitchen  wall  in  protest  against  her  impHed  classi- 
fication of  him  as  a  Negro  and  has  stayed  away  from  the  house  in  indigna- 
tion, she  has  visited  the  cabin  and  "surrendered  in  words,"  a  torrent  of  words 
telling  the  entire  background  of  the  Burden  family.  It  is  upon  this  occasion 
that  Joe  has  found  in  Joanna  one  whose  conflicts  and  marginality,  whose  fail- 
ure to  belong,  whose  ambiguity  and  insecurity  are  as  similar  to  his  own  as 
he  is  likely  to  find.  He  then  no  longer  objects  to  the  meals  laid  separately  for 
him  in  the  kitchen,  and  for  most  of  three  years  he  works  in  the  planing  mill 
by  day  and  by  night  finds  as  authentic  a  human  relationship  as  he  has  ever 
known. 

There  are  three  phases  of  the  relationship,  however.  The  first  is  the 
sexuality  before  the  "surrender  in  words."  The  second  is  the  period  of  nym- 
phomania in  which  Joanna  has  gone  "through  every  avatar  of  a  woman  in 
love,"  not  only  shocking  Christmas,  but  also  astonishing  and  bewildering  him 
often  by  her  wild  fits  of  jealous  rage.  The  third  has  been  foreseen  as  Joanna 
prayed,  "Don't  make  me  have  to  pray  yet.  Dear  God,  let  me  be  damned 
a  little  longer,  a  little  while."  It  is  the  period  of  penance  and  prayer,  in  which 
Joanna  makes  elaborate  plans  for  Joe's  life,  including  the  proposal  that  he 
go  to  school,  and  that  he  lead  the  effort  for  Negro  welfare  that  she  has 
charted. 

The  impact  of  irony  was  never  greater  in  Faulkner  than  in  the  moment 
when  Joe  Christmas  is  confronted  by  the  converted  Joanna,  who  says,  "Do 
you  realize  that  you  are  wasting  your  life?"  It  is  the  beginning  of  the  third 
phase,  when  Christmas  finds  Joanna  a  total  stranger  to  his  needs,  asking  the 
question  that  leaves  him  "looking  at  her  like  a  stone,  as  if  he  could  not  be- 
lieve his  own  ears." 

As  we  learn  from  Chapter  5  (that  vivid  account  of  the  mind  of  Christmas 
during  the  day  before  the  crime),  it  is,  of  course,  Joanna's  insistence  that 
Christmas  pray  with  her,  joined  to  the  realization  that  the  "peace"  which  he 
has  experienced  with  her  is  once  more  destroyed  in  the  name  of  religion, 
that  brings  Joe  Christmas  to  his  fatal  crime.  No  less  than  three  times  during 
the  day  of  premeditation,  in  which  he  thinks  of  the  crime  as  if  it  were  over, 
he  says,  "All  I  wanted  was  peace;  she  ought  not  to  started  praying  over  me." 
Nor  are  sexual  rights  essential  to  his  desire  for  a  life  with  Joanna.  He  is 
already  going  to  Memphis  regularly  and  being  "unfaithful"  to  her  with 
prostitutes.  He  is  seeking  something  else  that  Joanna  alone  can  give,  for  on 
the  vigil  of  the  crime  he  says: 

She  would  have  been  all  right  if  she  hadn't  started  praying  over 

me.  It  was  not  her  fault  that  she  got  too  old  to  be  any  good  any 

more.  But  she  ought  to  have  had  better  sense  than  to  pray  over  me. 

Obviously,  were  we  not  reading  Light  in  August  as  an  existentialist  novel, 

we  should  be  justified  in  asking  at  this  point  Avhy  Christmas  finds  it  necessary 

to  kill  Joanna  at  all.  Could  he  not  have  left  for  another  city  and  started  anew? 

And  of  course  the  answer  is  yes.  But  considering  that  we  are  reading  this 

novel,  the  logic  of  which  is  to  portray  a  character  who  has  been  so  wrought 

upon  by  religion  and  by  society  that  he  has  found  no  peace  as  a  person,  nor 

insight  into  the  meaning  of  existence,  we  can  well  believe  that  he  would  feel 

compelled  to  strike  out  against  the  embodiment  of  this  new  form  of  religious 
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repression,  especially  considering  his  history  in  the  things  of  the  affections. 

For  this  is  another  point  of  personal  harassment  to  Christmas:  the  lack 
of  any  congenial  link  with  nature  which  ever  served  to  relieve  womanhood 
in  his  eyes  of  so  many  repulsive  factors.  In  the  normal  childhood,  the  mother 
accomplishes  this  simply  by  being  the  unlimited  source  of  benevolence  and 
order.  Christmas  has  always  been  looking  for  his  lost  mother,  though  Faulkner 
portrays  him  without  a  touch  of  sentimentalism.  In  this  respect  again  Joanna 
and  Joe  are  alike:  both  have  been  motherless,  and  both  show  the  social 
handicap,  although  Joe's  condition  has  been  intensified  by  the  presence  of 
the  fanatical  grandfather  who  has  remained  close  to  the  boy  as  long  as  he 
could  to  harass  his  development  by  such  tactics  as  that  of  sowing  the  myth 
of  the  boy's  Negro  blood  among  Joe's  comrades  in  the  orphanage.  Further- 
more, the  grandfather's  maniacal  obsession  with  "womanfilth"  is  the  chief 
factor — until  the  boy  is  adopted  by  McEachern — in  the  miseducation  of 
Joe  in  the  mystery  of  woman. 

The  incident  with  the  dietitian  when  Christmas  was  five  years  old  has 
been  explained  in  Hyatt  H.  Waggoner's  study,^  the  latest  and  among  the  best, 
as  Joe's  need  for  seeing  things  as  an  "absolutist  and  a  legalist."  At  age  five? 
It  seems  rather  that  here  again,  as  presumably  often  before  at  even  this  early 
point  in  his  life,  Joe  has  looked  to  the  dietitian  to  be  a  mother  to  him,  and 
in  this  case  to  punish  him  for  doing  what  he  knew  was  forbidden.  The  experi- 
ence is  indeed  complicated  by  the  smells  of  the  woman's  room,  introducing 
the  boy  to  overpowering  mystery,  and  confirming  the  aversion  that  he  already 
has  to  women  as  a  result  of  his  grandfather's  influence. 

Under  the  roof  of  McEachern  his  bafflement  before  nature  and  woman 
is  intensified.  There  is  no  attitude  of  joy  in  the  affection  of  the  woman,  nor 
any  note  of  celebration  of  woman's  graces  in  the  McEachern  pedagogy.  There 
are  only  attitudes  of  swiftly  punitive  moralism  and  a  grim  sadistic  torture 
in  the  name  of  religion.  Nature  is  a  mass  of  depravity. 

As  a  result,  Christmas  never  learns  affection.  When  he  encounters  it,  he 
does  not  understand  it.  Having  been  caught  in  the  toils  of  the  McEachern 
punitive  system,  he  overturns  the  tray  when  Mrs.  McEachern  tries  to  bring 
him  his  supper  surreptitiously.  More  than  any  Spartan  predilection  for  punish- 
ment, it  is  the  boy's  incomprehension  of  woman  and  of  affection  that  flares 
out,  the  result  of  the  cold  Calvinism  that  has  been  imposed  upon  his  forlorn 
childhood. 

For  the  same  reason,  the  adolescent  Christmas,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Negro  girl  whom  his  companions  have  procured  for  group  sexual  experiment, 
can  only  kick  the  girl  in  a  fury  of  incomprehension.  It  is  not  that  he  is  any 
more  devoted  to  the  moral  law  than  are  they;  he  is  simply  the  victim  of 
revulsion  toward  nature  in  the  woman,  never  having  been  introduced  through 
the  personal  agency  of  a  woman  who  loved  him  to  the  mysteries  of  nature. 

The  incident  of  Joe's  slaying  the  sheep  and  dipping  his  hands  in  the 
blood  is  part  of  the  same  problem.  Hearing  of  the  woman's  menstrual  flow 
for  the  first  time  from  another  boy,  Christmas  kills  the  sheep  as  a  superstitious 
rite  of  initiation.  Waggoner  associates  the  incident  with  washing  in  the  blood 
of  the  Lamb,  but  the  interpretation  seems  strained.^*^ 

The  most  pathetic  incident  in  the  early  history  of  Joe's  agony  over  nature 
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in  the  woman  comes  after  he  has  run  five  miles  to  keep  an  appointment  with 
the  waitress-prostitute  Bobbie.  It  is  shortly  after  the  sheep-killing  incident. 
Bobbie  is  fascinated  by  the  virginity  of  Christmas,  but  reveals  to  him  in 
answer  to  his  queries  about  sexual  relations,  "Listen,  I  made  a  mistake 
tonight,  I  forgot  something  .  .  .  I'm  sick  tonight."  Then  she  tells  Christmas 
haltingly  in  "the  only  words  she  knew  perhaps"  of  the  fact  of  woman's  men- 
strual flow.  The  effect  upon  Christmas  is  traumatic  once  again.  He  strikes  the 
girl  in  a  fury  and  runs  from  her  to  the  woods  nearby.  There  he  seems  to  be 
in  a  cave  where  he  can  see 

...   a   diminishing   row   of   suavely   shaped    urns   in    moonlight, 

blanched.  And  not  one  was  perfect.  Each  one  was  cracked,  and  from 

each  crack  there  issued  something  liquid,  death  colored,  and  foul. 

He  touched  a  tree  leaning  his  propped  arms  against  it,  seeing  the 

ranked  and  moonlit  urns.  He  vomited. 

The  first  experience  that  resembles  affection  in  the  life  of  Christmas,  the 
relationship  with  Bobbie,  comes  to  an  abrupt  halt  when  Joe's  attack  on 
McEachern  forces  Bobbie  and  her  group  to  move  abruptly  to  another  city 
in  fear  that  police  will  question  them  because  of  their  association  with  Joe. 
It  is  significant  that  Bobbie  turns  upon  Joe  with  the  others,  taking  advantage 
of  the  myth  that  he  has  divulged  to  her,  calling  him  Nigger,  and  allowing  her 
partners  to  beat  him  mercilessly.  Thus,  instead  of  finding  a  response  to  his 
attempt  at  affection,  he  has  met  with  brutality  and  abandonment.  When  he 
regains  consciousness  after  the  beating,  he  steps  out  into  the  moonlight  and 
"with  his  head  bloody  and  his  empty  stomach  hot,  savage,  and  courageous 
with  whiskey,  he  enters  the  street  which  is  to  run  for  fifteen  years." 

The  story  of  those  fifteen  years  Faulkner  tells  in  three  pages.  It  is  an 
account  of  sharper  contradictions  than  the  Burden  history.  Frequenting 
prostitutes,  Christmas  uses  the  myth  of  his  Negro  blood  to  excuse  himself 
from  paying  when  he  has  no  money,  but  when  he  hears  a  prostitute  say  that 
she  takes  black  men  habitually,  he  beats  her  without  mercy.  (That  he  should 
remain  sick  over  the  matter  for  two  years  seems  an  overstatement  in  the 
character,  as  Waggoner  remarks.) 

Yet  in  the  rapid  account  of  the  fifteen  years,  the  same  Christmas  lives 
with  the  Negroes,  shunning  the  white  people,  trying  to  belong  to  one  race  or 
the  other.  For  a  time  he  and  a  woman  who  "resembled  an  ebony  carving" 
live  together  as  husband  and  wife.  During  this  time,  Christmas  is  "trying  to 
breathe  into  himself  the  dark  odor,  the  dark  and  inscrutable  thinking  and 
being  of  Negroes,  with  each  suspiration  trying  to  expel  from  himself  the  white 
blood  and  white  thinking  and  being."  Yet  all  the  while  he  lives  mth  the 
Negroes,  his  whole  being  writhes  and  strains  "with  physical  outrage  and 
spiritual  denial." 

At  thirty-three  years  of  age  Christmas  returns  to  Mississippi  and  happens 
upon  the  home  where  Joanna  Burden  lives.  The  Negro  boy  who  tells  him 
about  the  woman  living  alone  there  in  the  house  by  the  wood  answers  Joe's 
query  with  ironic  prophecy: 

"Who  going  to  harm  her,  right  here  at  town?  Colored  people  around 
here  looks  after  her." 

It  is  at  that  point  that  the  marginal  man^^  goes  to  seek  food  at  the  house 
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of  the  one  closest  in  the  town  to  being  the  marginal  woman,  and  finds  on  the 
table  set  out  for  a  Negro,  a  meal  of  field  peas  cooked  with  molasses.  The  rich 
aroma  brings  flooding  back  to  him  memories  of  the  "terrible  early  time  of 
love"  and  of  the  ruthless  McEachern  as  he  lengthened  the  prayers  while  the 
boy  suffered  in  waiting  at  the  table,  thinking:  How  can  he  be  so  nothungry  and 
I  smelling  my  mouth  and  tongue,  weeping  the  hot  salt  of  waiting  .  .  .  ." 

The  day  preceding  the  murder  of  Joanna  finds  Joe  not  only  suffering 
the  anguish  of  "all  this  trouble,"  the  crime  that  he  knows  he  is  about  to  com- 
mit, but  also  renewing  his  revulsion  to  women  symbolically  by  the  process 
of  disrobing  to  walk  nude  in  the  night  air  as  he  recalls  and  continues  in  his 
mind  the  severing  of  the  buttons  which  had  been  part  of  his  childhood  revul- 
sion to  women.  The  severing  of  the  buttons  and  the  nude  walk  before  the 
women  in  the  passing  car  are  symptoms  of  sexual  disturbance  similar  to  the 
infantile  regression  symbols  experienced  by  Quentin  Compson  before  his 
suicide,  in  Faulkner's  The  Sound  and  the  Fury.  Christmas,  while  lacking  the 
intellectuality  of  Quentin,  nevertheless  feels  a  psychological  loss  similar  to 
Quentin's,  and  in  a  large  measure  from  a  similar  source,  the  lack  of  a  natural 
link  with  the  physical  world.  As  he  contemplates  his  body,  he  sees  it  "turning 
slow  and  lascivious  in  a  whispering  of  gutter  filth  like  a  drowned  corpse  in 
a  thick  black  pool  of  more  than  water." 

Another  act  dramatizing  his  revulsion  for  woman  is  his  choice  of  the  barn 
as  a  place  to  sleep  in  because  Christmas  wants  to  smell  the  horses  that  once 
occupied  it  since  to  him  they  are  "not  women."  Roma  King,  Jr.  has  noticed 
that  the  horse  traditionally  and  in  Faulkner  speaks  symbolically  "of  the  sub- 
human, the  animal  state  of  man's  nature,  his  virility,  his  instinctive  pas- 
sions."^2  Related  to  the  sleep  in  the  ammoniac  smell  of  horses  is  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  whiskey-casks,  urn-like  woman  figures,  and  the  pornographic 
picnic  of  Christmas  during  the  ensuing  day,  Christmas  alone  in  the  woods 
cooking  his  own  meals  now  on  a  camp-fire,  spending  the  day  absorbed  in 
"magazines  of  that  type  whose  covers  bear  pictures  of  young  women  in  under- 
clothes or  pictures  of  men  in  the  act  of  shooting  one  another." 

The  day  spent  reading  the  pulp  magazines  not  only  suggests  the  sexual 
disturbance  of  Christmas  but  also  shows  that  he  has  reached  a  point  in  his 
life  where  time  has  stopped  before  the  deed  which  preoccupies  him,  but  which 
he  no  longer  has  to  examine,  although  it  recurs  to  his  mind  periodically.  At 
one  point  he  says,  "Maybe  I  have  already  done  it.  Maybe  it  is  no-longer  now 
waiting  to  be  done."  Returning  to  the  words  of  the  story,  he  is  apparently 
arrested  and  held  immobile  by  a  single  word  ".  .  .  so  that  hanging  motionless 
and  without  physical  weight  he  seemed  to  watch  the  slow  flowing  of  time 
beneath  him."  But  immediately  when  he  releases  his  mind  from  the  reading, 
his  original  preoccupation  is  upon  him,  "All  I  wanted  was  peace  .  .  .  She 
ought  not  to  have  started  praying  over  me." 

The  suspension  of  disbelief  that  Faulkner  calls  upon  in  the  reading  of 
the  existential  novel  is  warranted  by  the  intensity  of  the  agony  depicted  with- 
in the  consciousness  of  the  protagonist.  It  is  probably  never  realized  with 
more  immediacy  than  in  Joe's  vigil  of  his  fatal  crime.  By  his  regression  to 
the  womb  "as  though  he  and  all  other  manshaped  life  about  him  had  been 
returned  to  the  lightless  hot,  wet  primogenitive  Female,"  he  continues  the 
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long  quest  for  a  mother,  for  some  intelligible,  sympathetic  interpreter  of  the 
mysteries  of  his  physical  life. 

In  the  evening  of  the  same  fatal  vigil-day,  he  visits  the  Negro  town  and 
has  to  race  from  it  in  horror,  all  of  the  reversion  images  returning  to  frighten 
him.  Approaching  the  white  sector,  he  sees  people  on  porches  playing  cards, 
"the  bare  arms  of  the  women  glaring  smooth  and  white  above  the  trivial 
cards."  He  doesn't  even  need  to  mention  peace.  He  now  only  mutters,  "That's 
all  I  wanted.  That  don't  seem  like  a  lot  to  ask."  Returning  to  the  woods,  he 
looks  back  and  sees  two  roads,  one  of  which  he  has  traveled  and  the  other 
which  "almost  betrayed  him."  He  can  see  the  Negro  part  of  town  like  a  black 
pit  "from  which  he  has  fled  with  drumming  heart  and  glaring  lips."  He  finds 
that  no  light  comes  from  the  Negro  sector.  But  all  around  it  there  is  a  garland 
of  "Augusttremulous  lights,"  the  white  portion  of  town  being  the  "enlightened" 
one.  The  black  part  of  town  "might  have  been  the  original  quarry,  abyss 
itself." 

This  moment  probably  inspired  the  title  of  the  book,^*^  the  irony  having 
its  impact,  considering  the  brutality  of  the  white  agents  that  have  already 
made  Christmas  what  he  is  and  who  are  prepared  to  pursue  furiously  and 
inhumanly  him  or  anyone  who  combines  guilt  and  a  similar  social  liability: 
the  however-distant  suggestion  of  Negro  blood.  Much  of  the  irony  of  the 
title  lies  outside  the  scope  of  this  paper,  however,  concerned  especially  with 
the  responsibility  for  the  agape  of  nature,  terrorized  as  it  has  been  by  Hines 
and  McEachern,  virtually  abandoned  by  Hightower,  parodied  by  Grimm, 
saved  only  by  Byron  Bunch  and  Lena  Grove. 


Having  come  full  circle,  there  is  logically  nowhere  else  for  Christmas 
to  go  when  he  finds  that  the  third  phase  of  his  life  with  Joanna  Burden  has 
set  in,  and  that  she  has  known  no  better  than  to  ask  him  to  pray.  This  con- 
sideration also  explains  why  he  does  not  run  away  after  the  murder,  although 
he  does  run,  but  with  the  apparent  intention  of  remaining  in  the  locality, 
having  the  sense  that  now  he  is  "finally  being  hunted  by  white  men  at  last 
into  the  black  abyss  which  had  been  waiting,  trying  for  thirty  years  to  droAVTi 
him  . . . ." 

The  next  report  we  are  given  of  him  after  the  night  of  the  slaying  is  the 
one  given  to  the  sheriff  of  the  terrified  Negro  relating  the  story  of  the  man 
who  interrupted  the  revival  service  hurling  the  door  "back  into  the  wall  so 
that  the  sound  crashed  into  the  blended  voices  like  a  pistol  shot."  The  preacher 
is  standing  in  the  pulpit  with  one  hand  raised  and  his  mouth  open,  transfixed 
at  the  sight  of  the  man  who  pushes  through  screaming  women  knocking  one 
down  who  cries  out  "It  is  the  devil!  It  is  Satan  himself!"  Still  advancing, 
the  man  seizes  the  preacher  in  the  pulpit. 

.  .  .  And  the  women  hollering  and  screeching  and  him  done 
retch  into  the  pulpit  and  caught  Brother  Bedenberry  by  the 
throat  trying  to  snatch  him  outen  the  pulpit.  We  could  see 
Brother  Bedenberry  talking  to  him,  trying  to  pacify  him 
quiet  and  him  jerking  at  Brother  Bedenberry  and  slapping 
his  face  with  his  hand  .  .  .  and  he  let  Brother  Bedenberry 
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go  and  he  whirled  and  he  knocked  seventy-year-old  Pappy 
Thompson  clear  down  into  the  mourners'  pew  .... 
The  attack  upon  the  preacher  and  upon  the  old  man  is,  of  course,  the 
continuation  of  the  need  of  Christmas  finally  to  fight  back  at  those  who  have 
destroyed  his  life.  The  old  man  receives  the  blows  meant  for  Hines  and 
McEachern.  Christmas  then  standing  in  the  pulpit  and  cursing  God  in 
a  paroxysm  of  tortured  hatred  never  stops  until  he  has  put  the  congregation 
to  flight,  smashed  the  lights,  knocked  unconscious  the  strapping  grandson 
of  Pappy  Thompson,  and  left  an  unprintable  message  for  the  sheriff  who 
he  knows  will  appear  upon  the  scene  soon  after. 

During  the  next  days,  Christmas  has  occasion  to  remember  the  meal  of 
field  peas  and  molasses  which  he  received  three  years  before.  Unable  to  keep 
up  with  the  days,  he  doesn't  know  how  long  it  is  since  he  has  eaten.  He  has 
been  hiding  out  in  the  woods,  on  one  occasion  sleeping  on  a  haystack  at 
ni-'-ht  and  awakening  to  sounds  of  "manmovement"  around  a  farmyard  and 
snoelling  smoke  and  "food,  the  hot  fierce  food."  Yet  when  the  men  have  left 
the  house  and  he  has  struggled  to  the  back  door,  he  is  ashamed  to  ask  for  the 
food  and  only  asks  to  have  his  mind  satisfied:  "Can  you  tell  me  what  day 
of  the  week  it  is?" 

The  pathetic  dimension  of  Christmas's  condition  is  that  he  is  now  out- 
side of  time  and  outside  the  hospitality  of  men  officially,  as  he  always  has 
been  really,  however  much  he  has  tried  to  believe  otherwise.  He  finds  children 
running  from  him,  and  on  the  only  occasion  during  his  flight  when  he  receives 
a  prepared  meal,  even  the  "long  limber  Negro  hands"  that  put  it  down  "flee 
quickly,"  and  he  can  "hear  without  hearing  them,  wails  of  terror  and  dis- 
tress" in  the  cabin  from  people  who  are  afraid,  "of  their  brother  afraid." 

For  a  while  he  eats  "rotting  and  wormriddled  fruit"  and  corn  from  the 
fields,  sometimes  eating  enormous  quantities  and  suffering  "the  resultant 
crises  of  bleeding  flux." 

The  extreme  of  isolation  is  reached  when  Christmas,  lurking  and  creeping 
into  secret  places,  feels  that  he  doesn't  even  have  to  eat  any  more,  that  he  is 
even  outside  the  "very  immutable  laws  which  earth  must  obey."  It  is  at  this 
point  when,  having  found  that  the  day  is  Friday,  Christmas  shaves  by  the 
stream  and  sets  out  for  Mottstown,  to  mingle  with  the  crowd  and  be  taken. 

Although  Gavin  Stevens  conjectures  that  Christmas  in  his  breakaway 
run  has  made  for  the  home  of  Hightower  because  old  Mrs.  Hines  has  told 
him  that  the  minister  would  save  him,  we  have  come  far  enough  at  this  point 
with  Christmas  to  know  that  he  flees  there  for  the  same  purpose  that  he  had 
in  mind  in  going  to  the  Negro  revival  after  the  murder.  His  last  act  of  violence 
is  upon  the  old  white  preacher  who  has  lived  such  a  life  of  disengagement, 
Christmas  striking  him  down  with  "armed  and  manacled  hands  full  of  glare 
and  glitter  like  lighning  bolts,  so  that  he  resembles  a  vengeful  and  furious 

god." 

The  long  chapter  recapitulating  Hightower's  life  in  the  hour  before  he 
dies  is  the  logical  culmination  of  the  forces  that  have  been  at  work  in  the 
story  of  Joe  Christmas.  A  kind  of  judgment,  the  chapter  reveals  not  only  the 
churchman's  neglect  of  his  obHgation  to  fulfill  what  Faulkner  calls  the  "first 
trust  of  man,"  but  also  the  fact  that  he  and  his  wife  from  the  beginning  have 
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violated  nature  in  debasing  marriage,  each  seeking  marriage  to  serve  an 
external,  private,  unworthy  end.  He  has  married  the  girl  because  she  can 
help  him  to  obtain  the  coveted  charge  of  Jefferson,  which  in  any  case  he  has 
no  intention  of  attending  to  properly.  She  has  married  to  escape  the  tedium 
of  an  over-protected  life  as  the  daughter  of  a  seminary  professor.  Moreover, 
the  reflection  of  Hightower  reveals  that  he  learned  from  the  woman  the 
"scheming  and  fawning  and  lying"  needed  to  obtain  the  appointment  from 
the  "professionals  that  controlled"  the  church  organization.  The  result  of  all 
this  corruption  is  that  when  he  has  arrived  at  Jefferson,  he  has  considered  the 
"first  trust  of  man"  of  so  little  worth  that  he  does  not  even  know  he  has  it. 
The  image  upon  which  he  has  wasted  his  life,  a  futile  lie  of  imagined  heroism 
in  his  grandfather  which  he  has  made  his  absorbing  interest,  returns  to  mock 
him  in  his  last  hours  and  to  measure  his  meaninglessness. 

In  the  allegory  of  Light  in  August,  Faulkner  has  undertaken  to  say  some- 
thing very  serious  about  the  relationship  of  the  church  to  nature.  In  focusing 
upon  the  Hightowers  of  our  time,  he  suggests  a  reason  for  the  Hineses  and 
the  McEacherns  and  the  Percy  Grimms,  and  the  confusion  which  destroys 
human  happiness. 

The  overturned  table  behind  which  Christmas  dies  in  the  home  of  High- 
tower  is  a  symbol  of  the  gift  of  nature  and  the  natural  human  joys  kept  from 
the  orphans  of  the  world  —  all  of  the  uprooted  and  castoff  and  rejected  of  the 
universal  family  of  man.  The  negligent  religious  leader  is  more  responsible 
than  anyone  else.  But  there  are  others,  of  course.  The  Percy  Grimms,  the 
Hineses,  and  the  McEacherns  combine  ignorance,  power,  and  hatred  to 
destroy  mankind,  hounding  the  weak  out  of  joy  and  out  of  life,  often  in  the 
name  of  some  supposedly  high  purpose. 

Only  those  who  have  the  symbolic  sense  which  is  agape  save  mankind. 
Byron  Bunch  offers  Christmas  a  meal  the  first  day  he  sees  him.  Although  he 
is  told  to  "keep  his  muck,"  his  own  spirit  is  one  of  communion,  of  sharing 
God's  good  things.  Lena  Grove  trundles  her  pregnant  body  through  the  win- 
dow of  her  delinquency  and  travels  for  weeks  upon  dusty  roads  in  search  of 
her  intended  husband,  confident  in  the  goodness  that  reveals  itself  in  even 
an  illegitimate  child.  She  faces  the  stares  of  the  respectable  and  braves  the 
scorn  of  the  more  fortunately  provided  for,  in  the  quest  that  brings  her  to 
final  fulfillment.  "I  reckon,"  she  says,  "that  God  will  see  that  what  ought  to 
get  done,  gets  done."  The  words  of  Lena  might  stand  with  the  best  formula- 
tions of  trust  in  the  goodness  of  God.  Yet  other  remarks  of  hers  are  equally 
memorable:  "I  reckon  that  a  family  ought  to  be  together  when  a  chap  comes. 
Specially  the  first  one.  I  reckon  the  Lord  will  see  to  that." 

The  difference  between  the  religion  of  Lena  and  Byron,  on  one  hand,  and 
the  religion  of  the  Calvinists,  on  the  other,  is  obviously  in  the  sjinbolic  sense 
by  which  Lena  and  Byron  can  contemplate  the  goodness  of  God  in  the  works 
of  nature.  Lena,  like  Byron,  characteristically  shares  her  meal  in  the  spirit 
of  thanksgiving.  Though  she  has  only  a  can  of  "sourdines"  which  she  eats 
with  her  fingers,  she  assures  Jody  Varner,  in  whose  wagon  she  is  being 
transported  as  a  pauper,  "I'd  take  it  right  kind  for  you  to  share." 

Byron  represents  the  religious  man  who  has  brought  the  vision  of 
God's  goodness  to  the  point  of  celebration,  spending  his  Sundays  leading  the 
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singing  in  a  church  some  distance  from  his  own  town,  balancing  somewhat 
the  neglect  of  the  offices  of  worship  seen  in  Hightower.  Byron  is  respected 
among  his  fellow-workers  for  his  scrupulous  honesty.  Despite  the  "Roman 
carnival"  of  a  house  afire  that  has  attracted  all  of  the  others,  Byron  is  alone 
in  the  loading  shed  conscientiously  going  about  his  work  when  Lena  finishes 
the  long  trek  from  Alabama  and  stands  in  the  doorway  behind  him,  "her  face 
already  shaped  with  anticipatory  smiling."  And  when  he  turns,  he  sees  "her 
face  fall  like  the  dying  agitation  of  a  dropped  pebble  in  a  spring,"  and  he 
hears  from  the  stranger  the  words  that  he  will  spend  his  life  disproving: 
"You  ain't  him." 

In  Byron,  the  same  spirit  which  offered  the  meal  to  the  mysterious 
stranger,  Christmas,  only  to  have  insult  hurled  back  in  his  face,  also  under- 
takes to  become  responsible  first  for  Lena  Grove  in  her  trouble  and  finally 
for  Christmas  himself,  Byron  having  heard  the  long  story  from  the  boy's 
grandmother. 

The  grandmother  too,  Mrs.  Hines,  who  has  spent  her  life  suffering  the 
madness  of  Euphues,  becomes  one  of  those  who  have  the  vision  of  ultimate 
goodness  despite  the  depravity  of  man's  passions  and  performance.  Though 
she  is  wasted  by  age  and  care,  and  her  face  looks  like  that  of  a  "drowned 
corpse,"  she  seeks  to  be  united  with  her  own  despite  the  depths  to  which  he 
has  fallen  before  the  community.  With  joy  and  excitement  she  assists  at  the 
birth  of  Lena's  child,  calling  him  "Joey"  as  if  celebrating  at  last  the  grand- 
child who  was  wrested  from  her  at  her  daughter's  death.  It  is  a  participation 
in  the  symbolic  sense  of  communion,  a  sharing  in  the  continuing  goodness 
of  God. 

Taxed  with  the  greater  knowledge  he  has  from  Mrs.  Hines  of  the  sorrows 
of  the  life  of  Christmas,  Byron  finds  that  he  is  called  not  only  to  assist  the  pri- 
vate needs  of  the  pregnant  and  abandoned  Lena,  but  also  to  become  "engaged" 
totally  in  an  effort  to  forestall  the  community  cruelty  about  to  converge  in 
fury  upon  one  who  has  already  suffered  in  his  soul  so  many  wounds  from 
the  savagery  and  incomprehension  of  men.  The  proposal  that  Byron  makes  to 
Hightower  to  head  off  the  lynch  mob  does  not  save  Christmas,  but  it  does 
something  even  more  meaningful:  it  saves  Hightower.  The  act  is  prepared 
for  by  another,  also  an  act  of  communion,  in  which  Hightower  goes  at  Byron's 
suggestion  and  delivers  the  child  which  Lena  has  been  carrying.  The  final 
act,  however,  is  one  of  heroic  greatness,  purchased  at  the  cost  of  the  last  shred 
of  pride  which  the  old  preacher  had.  Already  the  victim  of  false  accusation, 
he  now  virtually  accuses  himself  of  homosexual  relations  with  Christmas  on 
the  night  of  Joanna  Burden's  murder.  He  shouts  the  statement  in  an  effort 
to  divert  the  fury-ridden  mob.  There  is  no  hope  in  the  effort  nor  truth  in  the 
statement.  The  gambit  represents  only  the  best  Byron  Bunch  can  think  of 
under  the  circumstances.  But  it  is  a  gesture  of  involvement  and  a  symbol  of 
participation  in  the  sorrows  of  the  victim.  It  saves  Hightower  for  humanity 
and,  oddly  enough,  saves  religion  for  man.  Hightower  offers  himself  upon 
the  altar  of  man's  cruelty  and  readiness  to  condemn,  and  in  the  great  act  of 
so  complete  a  failure,  mankind  somehow  finds  hope.  Similarly,  in  the  last 
chapter  of  the  book,  celebrating  in  a  comic  tone  the  epithalamium  of  Byron 
and  Lena,  another  realization  of  conmiunion  in  the  symbolic  vision  of  ulti- 
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mate  goodness,  the  resurrection  of  man  is  prefigured,  as  it  was  in  the  "rush 
of  sparks"  that  seemed  to  rise  like  a  rocket  from  the  mangled  body  of 
Christmas. 

On  this  note  Faulkner  concludes  his  study  of  the  fearful  assumptions  of 
those  who  would  speak  for  God,  and  of  the  responsibility  of  those  who,  having 
been  charged  to  do  so,  fail  to  speak.  The  "first  trust  of  man"  he  sees  as  the 
task,  at  least,  of  laboring  to  engage  every  man  in  the  office  of  seating  his 
brother  in  honor  and  joy  before  the  fruits  of  creation  ■ — •  symbols  of  the 
transcendent  Goodness.  In  such  a  society  is  realized  the  communion  table 
of  nature. 
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Pas  de  Deux 


•   Charles  Edward  Eaton 


The  swimmer  dances  with  her  shadow  beside  the  pool, 
Nymph  and  counter-nymph,  an  act  of  sisters. 
Ecstasy  or  despair  equally  sequesters, 
A  private  dance  performed  without  a  common  rule. 


Yet  she  has  loosed  upon  the  water  rhododendron 

bloom, 
Rose-pink  with  promise,  extravagantly  auroral, 
A  floating  jungled  island,  committed  to  the  floral. 
One  sister,  perhaps  both,  reserves  a  room 

In  space  as  though  a  world  of  one's  own  were  seldom 

more, 
Cool  and  practical  as  a  Titaness. 
I,  with  a  strong  compulsion  to  confess, 
See  one  performer  where  I  saw  two  before. 

Derisive  or  fantastic  myth?  One  could  hardly  wish  it 

less  so. 
We  divide  and  conquer.  A  real  hand 
Tossed  the  rhododendron,  exuding  countermand: 
Obsession  heals  as  I  retrieve  the  island  where  it  drips 

its  shadow. 
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The  Children's  Game 

•   Brother  Fidelian,  F.S.C. 

Shall  we  call  our  joy  preposterous, 

Towering  above  the  dusty  logic  of  our  talk 

Green  miles  beyond  our  walk  that  afternoon, 

The  shining  haze,  the  lovers  on  the  harrowed  beach? 

Was  it,  perhaps,  the  renegades, 

Your  soggy  pirates  and  salty  villains, 

Who  hid  their  treasures  in  the  aimless  dunes? 

Was  it,  perhaps,  as  we  neglected  them, 

Their  hoot  against  the  miser 

Who  had  nothing  hid, 

Their  rime  against  the  wrinkled  thief? 

Or  was  it  not,  as  we  returned, 

The  loud  stroke  of  larks 

Above  the  inland  woods, 

The  gull's  persistence  in  the  slanting  wind. 

And,  far  on  the  flat  white  sea, 

The  fragile  precipice  of  night 

Floating  in? 

There  was  no  question,  then. 

The  moon  glittered 

On  the  vast  monotony  of  water, 

The  last  wave  seethed  and  was  quenched. 

Remotest  stars  flashed  and  spilled 

In  the  clear  abundant  magic  of  the  air, 

And,  in  the  darkened  room  at  dinner. 

We  let  our  sentences  and  wise  silences 

See-saw  carefully,  artfully. 

So  came  your  golden  boys  and  girls. 

Lured  by  the  candle-light. 

The  dark  bird  in  its  breathless  cage, 

The  mid-summer  dream 

You  had  painted  on  the  wall 

Above  us. 

But  there  was  no  bewitching  them. 

So  hardheaded  and  blond  they  were. 

So  impatient  with  our  silliness 

Our  tired  objection  to  their  grim  fancies 

Of  dinosaurs. 

Solemn  pranks  of  lions  on  the  rug. 

Brute  squanderings  of  all 

Live  grace  and  youth 

We,  young  people  of  our  floundering  night, 

Lamented. 
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The  Summer  House 


Claude  F.  Koch 


Once  when  Mom  was  very  tired 
she  said  to  me,  "Waking  is  a  habit, 
Lolly."  I  remember  it  because  I 
didn't  understand  it.  There  was 
harshness  in  her  voice  and  I  heard 
it  only  that  once.  But  when  some- 
thing has  gone,  and  you  can  only 
be  with  it  in  your  sleep,  perhaps  that's 
when  you  say  that  sort  of  thing. 
Dad  was  gone  again,  wandered  away 
—  and  when  he  came  back  that  time, 
she  would  be  the  one  gone,  and  for- 
ever, 

I  was  over  the  sea,  reaching  down 
for  the  kite,  but  even  in  the  water  it 
danced,  molding  itself  to  the  shape 
of  the  waves  —  a  swatch  of  blue  just 
out  of  my  reach.  How  many  things 
must  have  got  mixed  up  in  my  dream 
there!  I  was  treading  air,  and  I  could 
see  a  white  skirt  billowing  out  like 
a  little  cloud  around  my  feet.  I  had 
a  string  in  my  hand,  and  I  tried  to 
bend  to  tie  it  to  the  kite.  My  back 
hurt  from  the  effort,  and  my  eyes 
smarted  from  tears  and  wind  and 
spray,  and  every  time  I  almost 
reached  the  kite,  there  would  be  a 
tug  on  the  string  and  it  would  cut 
across  my  hands.  "No!  Jonathan, 
don't,"  I  was  saying,  but  hardly 
aloud  because  my  breath  caught  in 
my  throat.  I  knew  he  was  far  away, 
pulling  on  the  string,  pulling  me  to- 
wards him  a  little  bit  each  time  I 
reached  for  the  kite  —  and  always, 
while  he  pulled,  the  pain  that  started 
at  my  hand  like  when  I  cut  myself 
with  Mom's  new  bread  knife  seemed 
to  draw  the  blood  from  my  heart  that 


beat  like  a  bird's  wing  to  keep  me 
from  fainting.  Once  I  looked  up  from 
the  slate-green  sea  where  the  only 
thing  I  seemed  to  want  in  the  world 
was  sinking  away  from  me,  and  I 
saw  Jonathan,  far  away,  too  far  to 
see  his  face,  yet  I  knew  from  the 
way  he  stood  that  it  was  him  ■ —  and 
he  still  seemed  huge,  as  he  always  did 
when  I  watched  him  at  home  in  Philly 
from  Mom's  second-story  window,  at 
work  in  his  wild  garden  next  to  ours. 
He  was  pulling  on  that  string,  and 
pulling  me  away  from  all  that  mat- 
tered —  and  in  my  dream  I  hated 
him. 

He  gave  a  great  jerk  and  I  cried 
out  and  fell  into  the  morning  there 
in  the  wicker  chair  beside  Dad's  bed 
in  the  old  apartment  in  Atlantic  City 
—  and  saw  him  throw  his  arm  out- 
side the  covers,  and  heard  him  say, 
"No!"  that  I  thought  I  had  said.  My 
back  was  stiff  from  the  wicker 
prongs  and  I'd  dug  my  palms  into 
the  ridges  of  the  chair  arms.  I 
covered  Dad's  arm  and  pulled  down 
the  shade,  so  that  the  morning  sun, 
if  it  should  ever  break  through  such 
a  wall  of  gray,  would  not  disturb 
him;  and  I  went  into  the  kitchen  and 
saw  by  the  alarm  clock  that  it  was 
time  for  me  to  get  up  and  make  my 
brothers  their  coffee,  and  I  knew 
what  Mom  had  meant.  Jonathan  had 
been  so  real  a  part  of  my  dream, 
that  I  had  the  coffee  in  the  pot  and 
boiling  on  the  stove  before  I  realized 
that  he  had  not  been  in  the  room 
he   was    sharing   in   that   visit   with 
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Dad  —  that  his  bed  was  unslept  in, 
and  the  fact  had  registered  on  me 
without  my  attending  to  it.  I  told  my- 
self it  didn't  matter,  that  I  didn't 
want  to  see  him,  that  he  had  hurt  me 
and  left  a  sign  of  it  on  me  for  any- 
one to  see  who  could  read.  The  shell 
he  had  given  me,  the  care  he  had 
taken  of  me  in  the  rain,  the  years 
of  neighborliness  when  he  was  Uncle 
Jon  to  all  of  us  —  all  of  this  meant 
nothing  next  to  what  he  had  done 
with  the  kite.  I  turned  from  the 
stove  and  looked  at  my  hands;  they 
weren't  nice  hands  anyhow,  and  now 
they  were  striped  with  swollen,  red 
crisscrossings  from  the  grip  of  the 
kite  string  that  he  had  made  me  hold 
on  the  beach  in  that  high  wind  the 
day  before  to  teach  me,  so  he  said, 
that  everything  we  loved  would  go 
that  way. 

"Did  you  burn  yourself,  Lolly?" 
It  was  Johnny  in  his  pajamas  with  a 
blanket  wrapped  around  him. 

"Yes,  I  got  burned." 

He  left  the  room  and  came  back 
with  cold  cream  before  I  had  turned 
back  to  the  stove. 

"You've  made  enough  pots  of  cof- 
fee enough  mornings  for  enough 
people  to  have  better  sense."  He 
scooped  a  handful  of  the  cream. 
"Here,  let  me  see." 

I  held  out  my  hands,  thinking  he 
must  know  what  it  was.  That  was 
what  I  resented;  I  felt  I  had  some 
kind  of  brand  on  me. 

"This  is  a  burn  all  right,"  he  said, 
"but  you  never  did  it  here.  What've 
you  been  up  to,  Lolly?"  He  spread 
the  cream  across  both  my  palms.  "H 
I  didn't  know  you  better,  I'd  say 
you've  been  out  with  a  kite." 

"That  shows  how  much  you  know. 
Now  you  have  to  pour  your  own  cof- 
fee." I  pulled  my  hands  behind  my 


back.  "Johnny,  I  want  some  money. 
I  want  to  go  home  today." 

"Home?  You're  lunatic.  We've  got 
another  whole  month's  rent  tied  up 
in  this  place." 

"No,  Johnny.  I  mean  I  want  to  go 
up  just  for  today.  I've  got  something 
to  do." 

Johnny  looked  at  me  the  way  Dad 
does,  quick,  out  of  the  side  of  his 
eye,  as  though  I  were  something 
passing  awful  fast.  He  poured  the 
coffee.  "Do  you  want  some,  doll?" 
he  said. 

"Please." 

"The  wallet's  on  my  bureau.  Take 
what  you  need." 

He  poured  his  own  coffee  and  car- 
ried both  cups  to  the  table.  "Sit 
down,"  he  said,  and  when  I  did,  he 
pulled  the  blanket  from  his  shoulders 
and  settled  it  around  me.  "Sleeping 
beauty.  Sure  you  don't  have  a  cold?" 

"No,  of  course  not." 

"When  Jonathan  carted  you  in 
yesterday,  you  looked  like  something 
hooked  in  a  net  off  Hunt's  Pier."  He 
leaned  across  the  table  toward  me. 
"You  sure  you're  all  right?  You've 
got  a  fever." 

"I  got  windburn,"  I  said.  "Where's 
Jonathan?" 

"Who'd  know?  Maybe  he's  found 
a  tree  somewhere,  and's  been  leaning 
against  it  all  night.  You  know  him." 

I  didn't  know  him;  that  was  it. 
"Well,  I'll  be  back  after  supper,"  I 
said.  "Will  you  tell  Dad?" 

Johnny  held  the  cup  in  both  hands, 
the  way  I'd  think  of  an  oriental  hold- 
ing a  bowl.  Just  his  eyes  showed 
above  it.  How  much  like  Dad  he 
was!  When  they  were  together, 
his  youth  hid  it,  I  guess;  but  now 
he  could  have  been  Dad,  thin  and 
long  and  mussed  in  his  pajamas.  He 
looked  for  a  while  do'^xTi  into  the  cup 
—  if  it  was  tea.  he  could  have  been 
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reading  the  leaves.  "I  think  I'll  go  up 
with  you,  Lolly,  if  you  don't  mind," 
he  said. 

"But  what  about  the  jitney?" 

"All  those  people  taking  short 
hauls.  I  feel  like  a  long  one  today." 
He  put  the  cup  down.  "There's  a 
northeaster   or   something  brewing." 

"All  right,  but  I  want  to  start  be- 
fore Dad  gets  up  or  Jonathan  comes 
back.  I  don't  feel  like  explaining." 

"Get  your  duds  on.  There's  a  train 
out  at  seven." 

I'd  have  rather  gone  alone,  but  I 
hadn't  the  heart  to  argue;  and  I 
couldn't  hurt  Johnny.  In  my  room, 
I  poked  a  clothes  hanger  under  the 
bed  and  got  the  tube  out  with  water- 
colors  in  it  that  Dad  had  done  for 
Mom  long  ago.  On  my  vanity  was  the 
shell  that  Jonathan  had  given  me.  It 
hadn't  much  more  color  than  any- 
thing else  in  that  miserable  morning 
light,  until  I  turned  the  lamp  on. 
What  could  anybody  do  with  a  shell? 
It  was  silly.  Something  had  lived  in 
it  at  one  time,  or  it  was  part  of  what 
something  had  lived  in.  Then  I  looked 
at  my  face  in  the  mirror:  it  wasn't 
much,  I  can  tell  you.  My  brother 
Phil's  girl,  Allison,  could  put  on  a 
face  quicker  than  rain,  but  not  me. 
I  was  like  a  chameleon,  I  guess, 
picking  up  whatever  color  was  round 
about  me  —  and  that  morning  there 
was  nothing  but  the  dismal  grayness 
that  the  sea  made  out  of  everything 
washed  out  in  it.  I  was  a  mess.  But 
if  I  was  going  with  Johnny,  I  had  to 
look  like  something  other  than  what 
the  cat'd  dragged  in.  I  could  see  a 
part  of  the  room  behind  me,  like  half 
of  a  shell,  too.  It  didn't  look  like 
much  either  —  no  telling  by  it  what 
kind  of  a  fish  lived  there.  It  was 
different  when  it  was  Mom's;  all  the 
little  things  that  were  back  on  her 
bureau   at  home  and  that   I   dusted 


regularly  in  Philly  were  here  then. 
There  was  a  scent  at  the  pillow  and 
in  the  chest  of  drawers.  She  made  up 
bouquets  of  bayberry  and  chickory 
that  grew  wild  in  the  lots  down  along 
the  tracks  in  Longport.  I  did  that 
too,  but  it  wasn't  the  same.  The  room 
was  a  mirror  of  her  then,  and  it  was 
more  than  just  a  collection  of  things 
the  way  a  body's  more  than  two  arms 
and  two  legs  and  a  head  and  what- 
not. 

"Turn  to,"  Johnny  said  from  out- 
side the  door.  "We've  got  forty  min- 
utes to  get  that  train." 

When  I  came  out,  Paul  was  there 
too,  both  of  them  in  their  Sunday 
suits  sitting  in  the  living  room. 
"What  is  this?"  I  said. 

"Well,  I  thought  I'd  join  you," 
Paul  said.  "I  haven't  seen  the  old 
house  in  high  summer  for  years,  and 
this  is  my  last  chance  for  a  while." 
He  took  his  glasses  from  his  breast 
pocket  and  settled  them  on  his  nose: 
"You're  looking  bright,  like  a  lily  of 
the  field." 

"Save  that  for  your  first  congrega- 
tion. I  don't  feel  very  bright." 

"It's  true,"  Paul  said.  He  put  the 
glasses  back  in  their  case.  "Those  are 
my  rose-colored  specs.  You  look  dis- 
mal." 

"If  we  carry  Lolly  and  walk  fast," 
Johnny  said,  "we  can  just  make  it." 

"Go  on,"  I  said,  "I'll  catch  up." 

They  went  out,  and  as  Johnny 
stepped  down  on  the  top  step,  Paul 
put  his  arm  around  his  shoulder.  I 
watched  them  down  the  steps  like 
that,  talking.  They  always  had  a 
lot  to  say  to  each  other;  they  were 
great  friends. 

Back  in  my  room,  I  put  the  shell 
in  my  pocketbook  and  stuck  the  tube 
under  my  arm.  Then  I  looked  in  on 
Dad.  One  of  his  shoes  was  turned  up 
beside  the  bed ;  it  had  the  beginnings 
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of  a  hole  in  it.  I  straightened  the 
shoes  out,  threw  the  latch  on  the 
door,  and  caught  up  with  Johnny  and 
Paul  two  blocks  away. 

"What's  your  hurry?"  Johnny  said. 
"It's  only  time." 
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On  the  ferry,  Johnny  talked  Paul 
into  going  to  the  baseball  game,  and 
so  Paul  never  did  get  to  see  the  house 
that  day.  We  stopped  for  a  coke  at 
Reading  Terminal. 

"We'll  meet  you  by  the  goat  in 
Rittenhouse  Square  at  six,"  Johnny 
said.  "Now  you  be  there  —  no  dawd- 
ling." And  he  gave  me  two  dollars 
for  lunch  and  carfare,  leaning  across 
Paul,  who  sat  between  us  at  the  coke 
counter. 

"I  don't  need  all  this." 

"It's  not  your  need  I'm  satisfying, 
it's  your  avarice.  At  six  —  mind 
you!"  He  spread  the  billfold  for 
Paul  to  see.  "This  means  you  pay 
your  own  way." 

Paul  used  his  glasses  again,  snap- 
ping them  open  deliberately,  like  a 
sea  lawyer  or  a  monsignor.  He  studied 
Johnny's  wallet,  then  his  own.  "Lend 
me  a  dollar,  Lolly,"  he  said. 

"You  go  hang." 

"So."  He  stood,  and  wagged  a 
finger  at  Johnny.  "No  peanuts.  No 
popcorn.  Austerity."  They  both 
waved  to  me  and  went  past  the  ticket 
cages  to  the  stairs.  I  tried  to  imagine 
them,  watching  their  backs  as  they 
went  down  the  long  steps,  in  the 
clothes  they'd  be  wearing:  Johnny 
in  his  sailor  suit  and  Paul  in  a  cas- 
sock. But  it  was  impossible;  they 
came  back  to  the  same  clothes  in  the 
same  shapes  and  sizes  —  like  Laurel 
and  Hardy  or  Mutt  and  Jeff. 

No  one  takes  a  train  in  the  middle 
of  an  early  August  morning  out  of 


Reading  Terminal  for  Germantown, 
so  I  was  alone  at  the  gate.  That  was 
pretty  near  the  last  year  for  the 
steam  engines,  and  as  though  they 
didn't  know  it,  they  were  sweating 
and  groaning  and  filling  the  big  han- 
gar with  white  steam  just  as  usual. 
They  were  going  the  way  of  dragons 
and  the  buffalo.  We  knew  it,  but  we 
didn't  believe  it.  I  knew  most  of  the 
engineers  and  all  of  the  conductors 
on  the  Lansdale,  Jenkintown,  and 
Chestnut  Hill  runs,  at  least  by  sight. 
Come  to  think  of  it,  except  for  my 
brothers  and  Dad,  and  Jonathan,  they 
were  the  only  people  in  the  world  I 
had  absolute  confidence  in  —  and 
now  even  Jonathan  was  in  doubt. 
It  was  the  way  they  fussed  over  the 
engine,  and  the  cars,  and  the  pas- 
sengers —  and  the  way  the  train 
belled  and  jostled  and  rocked  and 
clacked,  and  then  settled  down  to  long 
smooth  whistling  stretches  that  you 
could  predict.  The  old  steam  trains 
required  tending,  the  way  a  person 
does,  and  the  men  who  tended  them 
let  some  of  their  affection  spill  over 
on  the  passengers  as  it  were.  That 
was  why  it  was  always  comforting  to 
awaken  at  night  in  the  old  house 
and  hear  the  trains  whistling  through 
the  junction  and  smell  the  soft  coal 
fumes  from  the  yards  —  it  was  a 
sure  sign  that  people  were  being 
taken  care  of  somcAvhere. 

The  conductor  was  an  old  man 
with  a  little  white  moustache  clipped 
right  into  his  upper  lip,  and  a  blue 
round  peaked  cap  set  squarely  over 
his  eyes,  like  a  marine's.  He  sat  be- 
side me,  removed  the  cap,  and  ran  a 
handkerchief  over  the  sweatband. 

"What  brings  you  up  in  the  dog 
days,  Lolly?"  he  asked.  He  set  the 
cap  accurately  on  his  head  and  fluffed 
out  the  handkerchief  so  it  dressed 
up  his  breast  pocket. 
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"I  wondered  how  things  were." 

"How  are  they?" 

"I  don't  know  yet  —  all  right,  I 
hope." 

"That's  the  way,"  he  said.  "Things 
can  always  get  worse."  He  settled  his 
head  back  against  the  rest  and 
stretched  his  feet  out  in  the  aisle.  I 
was  wishing  I  could  remember  his 
name:  he  had  three  gold  service  stars 
on  his  sleeve  near  the  cuff,  and  he 
tapped  his  punch  on  the  arm  of  the 
seat  to  some  tune  I  didn't  recognize. 

"Here.  Aren't  you  going  to  take 
my  ticket?"  I  asked. 

"Save  it."  He  patted  my  arm  with 
the  punch.  "No  one  will  ever  know." 
Then  he  got  up  to  make  the  Nice- 
town  stop.  When  he  came  back,  he 
was  mopping  his  forehead  again. 
"How's  your  father?" 

"Dad's  all  right." 

"I  used  to  carry  him  as  a  boy,  you 
know.  Tell  him  Mr.  Peach  sends  his 
regards."  He  sat  down,  arranged  his 
cap,  and  fluffed  out  his  handkerchief 
again.  "I'm  retiring  next  week.  Forty- 
five  years  on  the  Road." 

"Gosh,  that's  a  long  time." 

"Not  from  this  end,"  he  said. 
"Railroading  isn't  what  it  was  —  Fll 
be  glad  to  get  out." 

"What  will  you  do,  Mr.  Peach?" 

"Well,  Lolly,"  he  said,  "Fve  got  an 
acre  in  Hatboro  and  some  chickens. 
And  Fll  travel.  My  pass  is  good  al- 
most anywheres  in  the  country,  you 
know." 

"Can  your  family  travel  on  it  too?" 

"I  don't  have  a  family."  He 
stretched  his  feet  out  again  in  the 
aisle  and  closed  his  eyes,  "When  I 
was  younger,  Lolly,  I  was  always 
thinking  of  the  big  ones,  the  long 
hauls.  Pottsville,  for  instance."  He 
opened  one  eye  and  winked  it  at  me. 
"But  I  never  got  beyond  Lansdale 
—  not  even  to  Doylestown.  And  now 


Fm  on  the  Chestnut  Hill  run  —  and 
the  only  trip  shorter  than  that's  on 
the  moving  stairs  at  the  Terminal." 
He  hummed  again  for  a  minute  or 
so.  "But  when  I  was  younger,  I  saw 
myself  going  over  the  mountains. 
Why,  Fd  never  be  home  to  raise  that 
family  — " 

"It  seems  that  everyone  wants  to 
go  over  the  mountains,"  I  said. 

"Well,  don't  you?" 

"I  want  to  go  home  — " 

"Presto!"  He  clapped  his  hands. 
"It's  done!  Wayne  Junction,"  he 
called  out  to  the  empty  car.  "All  out 
for  Wayne  Junction!" 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Peach." 

He  eased  himself  to  the  platform 
before  the  train  stopped,  and  held 
out  a  hand  to  me:  "You'll  go  over 
the  mountains,  too,  someday,"  he 
said.  "Now  remember  me  to  your 
dad  —  and  the  boys." 

He  swung  back  on  the  step,  as 
smooth  as  a  circus  performer  hitch- 
ing himself  out  from  a  ladder  or  a 
pole. 

"Mr.  Peach,"  I  called,  as  the  train 
moved  away.  "When's  your  last 
day?" 

"Next  Thursday!  The  four  p.m. 
Goodbye!  Goodbye!"  He  waved  his 
lantern  arm  to  me  and  the  engineer. 

There  was  no  one  on  the  platform 
waiting  for  a  train.  By  the  station 
clock  at  the  newsstand  it  was  ten  ■ — 
and  over  it  the  printed  sign  said, 
"Add  one  hour  for  Daylight  Saving 
Time."  Mr.  Whembly,  in  the  stand, 
was  dozing  with  his  head  in  the  draft 
of  a  small  electric  fan.  A  white  curl 
of  hair  drifted  and  fell  across  his 
forehead  as  the  fan  swept  back  and 
forth  across  his  face.  His  glasses  had 
slipped  down  over  his  nose,  and  I 
reached  across  the  magazines  and 
lifted  them  without  waking  him  and 
put   them  down   on   the  counter.   A 
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cigar  stub  burned  with  a  lazy  curl 
of  smoke  in  an  onyx  cigar  holder 
on  a  plate  by  his  elbow.  He  had  no 
forearm  on  that  side,  and  his  rail- 
road coat  was  pinned  up  to  his  shoul- 
der. He  had  been  a  conductor,  too, 
in  the  old  days,  and  lost  the  arm  in 
some  train  accident  that  no  one 
seemed  to  remember.  But  he  was 
proud  of  that  service,  and  he  wore 
the  railroad  uniform  instead  of  the 
regular  Union  News  outfit.  I  stood 
for  a  moment  in  the  shadow  of  the 
newsstand  awning,  looking  at  him, 
while  the  fan  stirred  his  lock  of  hair 
and  the  smoke  rose  and  was  whisked 
away.  Where  was  that  arm,  I  won- 
dered, and  where  were  all  the  things 
he  might  have  done  with  it?  It  was 
dead  before  he  was  dead  —  a  part 
of  himself  lost  and  I  wondered  if 
he  ever  ached  for  it.  I  felt  the  ache 
in  my  own  arm  —  like  people  are 
supposed  to  have  after  an  amputation, 
and  I  looked  down  fearfully,  half 
expecting  I  don't  know  what.  But  it 
was  only  where  I'd  dug  my  nails 
into  my  arms,  gripping  them  —  and 
pressing  the  sore  palms  too  hard 
against  the  bone.  Suddenly  I  was  bo 
happy  I  could  feel  the  pain  in  my 
hands  that  I  had  to  cry  out  or  talk 
to  someone. 

"Mr.  Whembly,"  I  said.  "Please, 
you're  losing  your  glasses."  And  I 
picked  them  up  from  the  counter  and 
held  them  out  to  him. 

His  lids  scarcely  stirred.  "Hello, 
Lolly."  He  stretched  out  his  good 
hand.  "I  wasn't  asleep.  I've  been 
watching  you  —  are  you  all  right, 
child?" 

"I  —  I  thought  you  were  dozing. 
I  didn't  want  to  waken  ypu." 

"I  just  use  these  for  reading;  my 
eyes  are  as  good  as  ever."  He  sat  up. 
He  had  white  eyebrows  that  came  up 
like  accent  marks  so  that  he  always 


seemed  surprised.  "You're  burnt  to  a 
crisp.  I  must  say  it  becomes  you." 
He  leaned  his  chin  on  his  one  hand, 
over  the  magazines. 

"Thank  you.  We're  still  at  the 
shore,  but  I  came  home  to  see  if  the 
house  is  all  right." 

"I  daresay  it's  still  there;  it's  too 
hot  for  it  to  move.  What  can  I  do  for 
you?" 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Whembly  — "  I 
was  suddenly  so  happy.  I  leaned 
across  the  counter  and  kissed  him  on 
an  accent  mark.  And  I  heard  him 
say,  "Here!  Well!"  as  I  ran  up  the 
platform  and  down  the  steps  to  Kel- 
pius  Road. 

The  street  is  brick  and  the  pave- 
ments are  brick,  and  the  houses  are 
two-story  brick  row.  It's  too  narrow 
to  park  cars  on  both  sides,  and  even 
before  the  war,  there  was  a  one-way 
sign  at  the  end  toward  the  Junction. 
The  buttonballs  are  taller  than  the 
houses,  and  they  get  their  roots  en- 
tangled in  the  pipes,  and  poke  their 
limbs  into  windows,  or  almost.  You 
come  upon  it  two  blocks  up  the  hill 
from  Kelpius  Road  —  turning  at 
Gillis'  Tobacco  Shop,  where  they  sell 
magazines,  penny  candy,  marbles, 
kites,  and  greeting  cards.  If  you  stand 
on  the  brownstone  steps  of  the  shop 
in  midsummer,  with  your  back  to 
the  Junction,  you  look  into  the  heart 
of  summer  itself,  I  guess  —  the  green 
heart  of  summer  turned  inside  out, 
with  all  the  thoughts  of  suimner  tak- 
ing shape  right  before  your  eyes. 
The  shadow  of  the  first  tree  falls  by 
the  steps  of  the  store,  and  if  you  step 
across  the  line  of  that  shadow,  you'll 
never  be  the  same  again  —  going 
or  coming. 

I  stepped  across  the  shadow  line. 
and  into  the  presence  of  the  trees. 
They  were  waiting  for  me.  I  could 
feel  how  still  they  were. 
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It  was  too  close  to  noon  for  any 
children  to  be  playing.  On  the  strip 
of  dirt  a  yard  or  so  wide  between 
the  brick  sidewalk  and  the  stone  curb 
were  all  the  signs  of  the  children, 
though,  all  the  way  up  the  street. 
Marble  circles,  like  something  left  by 
a  conjurer  or  scratched  by  Merlin 
before  the  morning  light;  lilliputian 
mountains  of  clay  and  the  roads  of 
lilliputian  cities,  with  all  the  cars  and 
the  people  gone  out  of  the  heat  of  the 
noonday  sun  —  like  that  place  that 
was  emptied  of  its  folk  that  quiet 
morn,  I  was  looking  that  way  and 
stepped  on  a  top.  Two  toy  baby  car- 
riages pushed  against  a  stoop,  with 
the  dolls  set  side  by  side  against  the 
brick  house  wall.  And  a  water-ice 
stand  made  out  of  a  packing  box, 
abandoned,  with  signs  still  up  in 
crayon:  "grape  2  cents."  All  the 
children  had  left,  and  it  could  have 
been  the  Pied  Piper,  except  that  there 
was  such  a  stir  in  the  houses.  Through 
the  open  windows  I  heard  all  along 
the  street  the  clatter  of  dishes  and 
glasses,  and  radios.  Outside  Mrs. 
Poole's,  a  piano  where  her  nine-year- 
old  daughter  was  punching  the  keys; 
outside  Leuke's,  the  twin  babies  cry- 
ing. The  old  sounds  had  the  sleepy 
flatness  of  piano  keys  out  of  tune, 
and  they  came  through  the  open  win- 
dows like  echoes,  like  memories  ■ — 
they  ballooned  and  fell  in  the  shady 
amphitheater  of  brick  and  trees  like 
ideas  of  mischief  in  my  brother  Gor- 
dy's  skull. 

I  knuckled  down  at  a  marble  ring 
and  shot  a  pebble  across  five  years 
at  Gordy,  who  was  fleecing  me  of  the 
only  bag  of  marbles  I  ever  owned. 

Jonathan's  stoop  was  clean  —  not 
cluttered  with  papers  and  milk  bot- 
tles as  I'd  thought  it'd  be,  and  under 


the  stone  window  ledge  just  at  the 
height  of  my  chin,  someone'd  chalked 
a  cat  and  scrawled  "J.  Welk."  That 
was  a  joke  with  whiskers:  Gordy  and 
I'd  done  it  too.  The  old  cat's  name 
was  Jim  Dandy.  Jonathan's  window 
was  open  too,  and  the  real  cat's  tail 
hung  out  over  the  ledge  and  dropped 
down  like  a  limp  calico  stocking 
filled  with  cotton.  That  was  proof 
how  long  the  kids  had  been  in  for 
lunch  and  a  nap.  It  was  a  sign  of 
quiet  for  anyone  who  could  read 
signs. 

"Where's  everybody,  Jim?"  I 
asked  him,  and  his  tail  twitched.  So 
he  was  the  only  person  who  greeted 
me,  though  I  knew  by  the  open  win- 
dow and  the  clean  stoop  that  Jona- 
than was  home. 

I  stood  before  the  stoop  of  our 
house,  trembling.  Why,  I  wondered. 
I  didn't  even  know  now  why  I  had 
come  —  if  I  ever  knew.  But  I  was 
so  glad  to  have  the  chance  to  open 
that  door  right  now  that  I  scarcely 
dared  turn  the  knob  for  joy.  I  hugged 
the  tube  to  my  stomach  with  one 
hand  and  pushed  the  key  in  with  the 
other  —  after  my  hand  had  rattled 
against  the  keyhole  and  I'd  added  a 
scratch  or  two  more  to  the  hundred 
of  tiny  scrapes  and  gashes  that  no 
amount  of  mahogony  varnish  could 
ever  cover  for  certain.  I  heard  the 
key  click  in  the  lock  and  waited  ■ — 
to  give  whatever  friendly  thing  was 
on  the  other  side  time  to  hide  itself 
away.  On  the  way  home  at  the  end 
of  other  summers,  hidden  down  far 
in  the  seat  of  the  train,  Gordy  and 
I'd  always  speak  of  this.  We  had  no 
doubt  at  all  that  something  was  there, 
keeping  the  house  for  us;  and  we'd 
not  have  been  surprised  if,  when  the 
big  old  door  swung  back,  a  golden 
bird  had  flown  out  to  get  lost  in  the 
sun.  The  one  thing  we  knew  for  Bure 
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was  that  there  was  something  there 
that  lived  on  the  hoarded  air  that  we 
had  left  it  —  the  air  that  always 
smelt  of  wicker  at  the  end  of  sum- 
mer. So  I  waited,  too. 

A  hushed  rumble  of  summer  thun- 
der came  over  the  buttonballs,  as 
though  someone  were  moving  heavy 
furniture  far  away,  and  a  few  big 
drops  of  rain  fell  through  the  thick 
foliage  with  a  full  warm  sound.  I 
knew  what  would  happen  then:  the 
leaves  would  stir,  and  scents  that  had 
been  hidden  in  the  back  yards  up  and 
down  the  street,  of  pinks  and  clema- 
tis and  roses  and  all,  would  come 
crowding,  and  I  knew  if  I  stood  there 
any  longer  my  knees  would  get  weak 
with  the  joy  of  it  —  and  I'd  have  to 
sit  down  on  the  stoop,  and  the  tube 
would  get  wet  —  and  Jonathan  would 
come  to  close  the  window  and  laugh 
at  me. 

So  I  shoved  quick  against  the  door 
and  stepped  into  the  shade;  and 
though  I  couldn't  see  clearly  because 
the  sun  was  still  in  my  eyes  from 
out-of-doors,  I  felt  the  presence  move 
away;  and  I  stood  and  breathed  in 
the  wicker  and  summer-shadow  smell. 
There  was  a  difference  about  the 
room,  and  I  propped  the  tube  against 
the  door  and  ran  over  to  open  the 
shades  and  the  window.  The  pier 
glass  that  always  stood  by  the  stairs 
was  gone,  and  thumbtacked  to  the 
wall  where  it  had  stood  was  a  note  in 
Jonathan's  huge  handwriting. 

The  season  is  ripe 

For  truth.  I,  too,  long  to  see 

In  candid  mirrors. 

That  was  Jonathan's  way.  He  was 
polishing  the  frame  or  cleaning  the 
mirror  somewhere  about.  He  didn't 
write  the  note  for  anyone  to  see; 
that's  the  last  thing  he'd  have  thousfht 


of.  But  there  it  was,  as  though  I'd 
been  expected  and  greeted  by  a  scroll. 
I  left  the  proclamation  where  it  was 
and  stretched  out  in  Mom's  rocker 
and  kicked  off  my  shoes,  and  closed 
my  eyes  and  let  all  the  vital  spirits 
of  the  house  fill  me  with  happiness. 
I  was  like  a  swimmer  who  hadn't  re- 
alized how  little  air  he'd  had,  or  an 
invalid  sick  from  the  loss  of  blood 
he'd  not  even  realized  was  gone. 

Then  while  I  dozed,  the  summer 
shower  came  like  a  dream  of  showers 
—  clematis  and  pinks  and  roses  fall- 
ing in  petals  of  scent  through  the 
open  window  and  covering  me  with 
flowers.  A  hum  like  the  saunter  of 
fat  bees  through  Jonathan's  patch  of 
clover  grew  awful  big  in  my  ears, 
and  I  opened  one  eye  and  saw 
through  a  bubble  of  water  on  my  eye- 
ball that  got  there  because  I  was  so 
happy  or  because  the  rain  had 
splashed  in,  Jim  Dandy's  monstrous 
calico  head  on  the  level  of  my  chin. 
Out  of  sight  his  tacky  back  hung  up 
the  chair.  The  rain  roared  down,  and 
the  whole  street  was  caught  under 
some  happy-go-lucky  waterspout  that 
had  the  scent  of  all  the  lovely 
colors  of  a  world  of  back  gardens, 
but  was  just  one  luminous  green  from 
the  bent  branches  of  the  buttonballs 
leaning  against  all  the  windows  of  the 
block.  Then  there  was  the  noise  of 
a  window  being  slammed  up  to  its 
limit  next  door,  and  over  the  roar 
of  the  rain  I  heard  Jonathan's  shout. 

"0  thou  Lord  of  life,  send  my  roots 
rain!" 

And  I  didn't  have  to  go  to  the  win- 
dow to  see  him  shaking  his  head  un- 
der the  downpour,  or  perhaps  with 
his  head  turned  up  to  catch  a  mouth- 
ful of  it.  Jim  Dandy  lifted  an  ear  and 
turned  it  out  toward  that  sound. 
"You're  prettey  clever,"  I  said.  "I 
can't   do   that."   And  he   closed  one 
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yellow  eye  at  me  as  if  I'd  said  some- 
thing too  solemn  for  his  considera- 
tion at  the  moment.  Then  he  closed 
both   eyes   and   dismissed   me. 

I  stood  up  and  ran  a  hand  down 
my  arm  to  wash  off  the  rain,  and  I 
swung  my  hair  out  over  my  eyes  and 
flipped  my  hand  through  it,  scatter- 
ing drops.  It  was  still  sighing  in  the 
window,  the  puddle  of  water  spread- 
ing as  the  summer  breeze  rose  and 
fell  like  a  bellows  tilted  sideways. 
I  didn't  care:  I  wanted  to  dance,  to 
sing  with  Jonathan,  0  Jonathan,  send 
my  roots  rain!  It  was  a  scandal  • —  I 
could  hear  Sister  Bernice  say  it,  try- 
ing to  see  over  the  head  of  the 
eighth  grade  boys  in  that  old  class- 
room that  she'd  been  shut  up  in  for 
forty-five  years:  "It's  a  scandal, 
Lolly,  a  scandal  —  you're  chewing 
gum,  and  it  scandalizes  the  little 
ones!"  I  heard  her  saying  it,  my  dear 
golden  bird  in  that  box  of  a  room! 
I  didn't  know  what  to  do.  A  jig?  A 
ballet?  It  was  the  breeze  and  the 
rain  seemed  to  spin  me  around  ■ —  or 
the  glorious  scents  that  made  all  the 
world  giddy.  I  don't  remember  where 
the  thumbtacks  came  from,  or  the 
hammer,  or  taking  the  pictures  out 
of  the  tube,  but  suddenly  they  were 
on  the  wall,  and  I  looked  into  them 
and  through  them,  and  there  were 
Mom's  eyes  as  Daddy  painted  for 
them,  and  I  saw  the  truth.  It  caught 
me  so  swiftly  that  I  was  left  with 
my  breath,  or  my  heart,  wedged  in 
my  mouth:  that  as  long  as  I  was 
there  to  see  what  was  made  for  her 
she  would  live  —  the  pictures  made 
for  her,  the  house  settled  for  her,  the 
children  given  to  her,  the  garden 
kept  for  her,  the  shells  saved  for  her 
—  I  heard  her  singing  upstairs  and 
then  I  heard  her  voice  through  the 
window  over  the  garden  calling  to 
me.  I  ran  up  and  into  the  room  that 


was  Dad's  and  hers  and  saw  the  rain 
walking  away  and  the  sudden  sunfall 
drenching  the  garden  bench  under 
the  arbor  where  she  always  sat,  with 
another  kind  of  flood,  and  then  it 
broke  through  the  window  like  love 
through  someone's  eyes,  and  bright- 
ened all  the  bottles  and  the  trinkets 
on  her  vanity,  and  then  the  shadow 
fell  again  and  another  burst  of  rain. 
But  I  was  dancing  even  while  I  stood 
stock  still,  and  I  couldn't  stop  —  and 
singing  all  the  time,  though  I  didn't 
make  a  sound.  And  the  light  seemed 
to  linger  over  the  vanity,  where  I  had 
crept  in  to  see  Mom  so  often  comb- 
ing her  long  chestnut  hair.  The  light 
seemed  to  gather  there  and  to  draw 
me  toward  it.  I  sat  before  it  and 
combed  out  my  hair  —  not  annoyed 
for  once  that  it  would  not  flow  out 
but  curled  right  back  again.  I  lifted 
the  lid  of  her  jewel  box  —  a  Swiss 
music  box  that  the  boys  had  given  her 
years  ago  —  and  heard  "Green- 
sleeves"  playing  again  that  I  had  not 
heard  since  she  last  opened  it  when 
I  was  in  the  room.  The  melody  was 
tiny  as  though  little  fingers  played 
across  miniature  keys  moving  as  deft- 
ly as  Mom's  own  fingers  in  her  hair. 
I  was  surprised  that  her  opal  ring 
fitted  my  finger,  and  the  earrings  that 
went  with  it  hung  at  the  lobes  of  my 
ears  just  as  they  had  at  hers  • —  it 
seemed  a  sign,  somehow.  I  pinned  her 
jade  brooch  at  my  throat,  and  the 
gold  cross  that  Gordy  and  I  had 
saved  for,  for  her  last  birthday  hung 
around  my  neck.  It  fitted  close,  just  in 
the  hollow  of  my  throat.  Her  silk  scarf 
hung  over  the  mirror  uprights,  and 
I  wrapped  it  around  my  head.  From 
her  closet  I  took  her  summer  rain- 
cape  and  threw  it  over  my  shoulders. 
All  the  while  it  seemed  to  me  that 
her  voice  was  under  the  arbor  below 
the  window  in  the  garden  —  that  she 
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waited  for  me  there,  and  that  if  I 
hurried  in  my  happiness  I  could  get 
to  her  in  time.  As  I  left  the  room,  the 
sun  had  won  out  over  the  rain  again : 
but  it  had  been  like  a  triumph  of  one 
lovely  song  over  another  —  for  noth- 
ing could  be  wrong  that  day,  and 
nothing  would  deny  me  what  waited 
for  me  out  there  in  the  garden. 

Descending  the  stairs,  in  Mom's 
raincape  and  scarf  and  ring  and 
jewels  and  cross,  I  remembered  how 
her  hands  touched  along  the  banister, 
her  two  fingers  and  her  thumb,  and 
the  other  two  curled  up  against  her 
palm,  and  how  she  seemed  to  dance 
her  fingers  along,  coming  down  into 
the  pier  glass  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs 
with  the  bearing  of  a  high  queen  of 
some  fortunate  isles.  The  mirror 
wasn't  there,  but  I  imagined  it,  hold- 
ing my  head  as  regally  as  Mom  did, 
and  jumping  my  fingers  along  the 
railing.  And  when  she  got  to  the  bot- 
tom, always  she'd  run  her  hand  back 
under  her  hair,  fluffing  it  out  —  and 
I  did  that,  though  there  wasn't  much 
to  fluff,  but  the  scarf  hid  that  fact. 
Then  I  went  through  the  living  and 
dining  rooms,  and  into  the  kitchen 
and  through  the  back  kitchen  and  out 
the  garden  door.  The  bricks  were  wet 
and  glistening  like  the  pavement  of 
some  rose  red  city  that  I'd  read 
about,  "half  as  old  as  time,"  and  they 
gave  a  little  under  my  footsteps.  I 
love  the  color  of  wet  bricks  and  I 
bent  my  head  to  them  as  I  crossed 
the  yard  to  the  grape  arbor;  and 
when  I  lifted  my  head,  there  was 
Mom  before  me,  under  the  arbor, 
all  sparkling  with  raindrops  that  held 
the  sun,  and  behind  her  Jonathan, 
coming  up  with  an  expression  of  such 
mingled  shock  and  sadness  that  I 
stopped  with  my  arms  out  crying 
something  so  primitive  and  inarticu- 
late that  I  didn't  even  know  myself 


what  it  was  I  was  trying  to  say.  Mom 
was  stopped  too  with  her  arms  out  to 
me,  and  only  Jonathan  came  on,  his 
face  trying  to  find  itself  as  it  were  be- 
hind that  surface  of  tears  that  were 
brighter  even  than  Mom's  gems.  Then 
Jonathan  came  around  in  front  of  me, 
and  I  knew  it  was  only  the  mirror, 
propped  back  there  under  the  arbor 
among  the  grape  vines  and  spattered 
with  drops  of  rain,  but  he  was  there 
for  real  and  I  knew  what  I  had  come 
into  the  garden  to  find.  I  pressed  my 
head  against  his  chest,  and  resting 
there,  with  his  hand  behind  my  head, 
I  said  in  a  voice  that  seemed  to  me 
to  be  very  small,  too  small  for  me 
to  hardly  hear  it  myself:  "Oh,  Jona- 
than, will  you  wait  for  me?  Will  you 
wait  for  me,  Jonathan?" 

He  tilted  my  chin  up  and  held  it 
until  I  opened  my  eyes.  "I'll  wait  for 
you,  Lolly.  I'll  always  be  here." 


IV 


All  the  songs  of  all  the  birds 
stopped  then.  There  was  no  room  in 
my  head  for  any  sound  at  all  except 
his  voice,  and  I  was  like  a  bin  filling 
with  something  sweet  like  petals  from 
a  spring  apple  tree  shot  through  with 
light,  and  falling  into  me  the  way 
apples  drop  with  that  soft  tumbling 
jar  to  the  ground  in  the  fall.  One 
after  another,  one  after  another  they 
fell  into  that  hollow  where  my  heart 
had  been  when  it  was  my  o-v\ti  until 
I  had  no  room  to  breathe  any  more, 
and  I  rested  my  head  against  him 
again  and  tried  for  breath  that  I  did- 
n't care  if  I  ever  got  again.  I  don't 
know  how  much  time  passed,  but 
then  I  heard  the  birds  once  more  and 
every  distinct  little  sound  of  that 
back  garden. 

Very  gently,  Jonathan  took  my 
arms  and  stood  me  back:   his  fore- 
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head  was  creased  so  that  someone 
who  didn't  know  him  would  have 
said  he  was  angry:  "Now,  child,  what 
is  the  purpose  of  this  masquerade?" 

"I  learned  something  today."  I 
stretched  as  tall  as  I  could,  and  my 
nose  was  on  the  level  of  the  third 
button  of  his  shirt. 

"I  learn  something  every  day.  And 
I  don't  forget  what  I  learned  the  day 
before."  He  took  my  arm  and  sat 
me  down  on  the  bench  under  the  ar- 
bor. 

"Ow!  This  is  wet." 

"That's  it.  You're  right  back  to 
earth  again.  Nothing  like  a  wet  bot- 
tom to  put  a  damper  on  things.  Those 
clothes  don't  fit  you." 

"They  fit  me,"  I  said.  "I'll  make 
sure  they  do." 

"Move  over."  He  sloshed  his  hand 
along  the  seat  and  splashed  the  water 
off  on  to  the  bricks.  "Lolly,"  he  said, 
"you'll  be  the  death  of  me.  I  don't 
know  what  I'm  going  to  do  with 
you." 

"You're  going  to  marry  me,"  I 
said.  "I've  got  it  figured  out.  Dad 
wants  me  to  go  to  college.  That's  five 
years." 

Jonathan  lifted  his  chin  and  looked 
down  his  nose  at  me  for  a  long  min- 
ute. "I'll  give  you  five  years,"  he 
said.  He  rubbed  the  palms  of  his  big 
hands  together.  "Yes,  five  years 
should  do  nicely.  In  the  meantime, 
why  don't  you  get  into  your  gar- 
ments." He  leaned  over  and  flipped 
his  fingers  against  the  hem  of  the 
raincape.  "One  false  step  in  that  and 
you'll  have  your  neck  in  a  sling." 


"I'll  do  that,"  I  said.  I  stood  as 
tall  as  I  could,  but  of  course  the  hem 
dragged  the  ground.  I  pulled  it  up 
to  my  knees,  and  something  moved 
at  the  same  time  beside  me  ■ —  and 
there  was  that  pier  glass  again.  And 
there  I  was,  like  something  in  a  fun- 
house  mirror  at  Willow  Grove  Park. 
So  quick  the  sun  had  dried  the  rain 
up;  all  the  drops  that  had  helped 
fool  me  were  gone.  The  coat  in  the 
back  where  I  couldn't  reach  it 
drooped  on  the  bricks  like  a  train, 
and  the  wide  ends  of  the  scarf  flopped 
over  my  shoulders  like  a  rug. 

"Oh,  darn,"  I  said. 

Jonathan  had  his  chin  in  his  hands 
now,  and  I  could  see  him  beside  me 
in  the  mirror  shaking  his  head  and 
his  hands  at  the  same  time. 

"I  have  seen  such  sights,"  he  said, 
"in  dreams  —  but  they  always  went 
away."  He  tugged  at  the  raincape. 
"There  really  must  be  a  lot  more  to 
you,  Lolly,  than  meets  the  eye."  He 
leaned  back  and  crossed  his  legs  and 
folded  his  arms  —  I  watched  him  in 
the  mirror.  "But  I'm  afraid  you're 
shrinking.  You  may  very  well  be 
corked  in  a  bottle  and  exhibited 
soon." 

"That's  enough,"  I  said.  "You  wait 
here." 

When  I  got  up  to  Mom's  room,  I 
pushed  back  the  edge  of  the  silk  cur- 
tain and  spied  on  him.  He  was  turn- 
ing the  pier  glass  around,  with  its 
face  away  from  the  house  toward 
the  garden  fence.  It  was  heavy,  but 
I  knew  it  gave  him  no  trouble  at  all. 
And  yet  his  big  shoulders  were 
hunched  as  though  it  were  a  burden. 
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Brother  Felician  Patrick,  F.S.C. 


What  was  really  depressing  to  Tony 
Kalik  was  that  low-gear  way  tour- 
ists walk,  as  if  something  had  been 
left  out  of  their  transmission.  Even 
the  men,  still  feeling  a  little  silly  in 
bright  colors,  minced  around  in  baby 
steps,  trying  not  to  get  too  far  ahead 
of  their  wives  and  daughters  and 
trying  to  look  interested,  so  as  not  to 
spoil  anybody's  trip. 

In  their  own  home,  back  in  a  very 
tired  wintry  town  that  was  looking 
for  new  industry,  Tony  Kalik's 
mother  would  fix  herself  up  just  to 
go  to  the  store,  and  thought  that  a 
house  dress  and  old  stockings  were 
as  casual  as  a  lady  would  dream  of 
becoming.  Down  here,  he  kept  won- 
dering if  all  these  undulating  leotards 
and  straining  bermudas  had  gone 
blind  or  mad,  having  so  willfully  for- 
saken their  one  kindly  hope  of  be- 
decked improvement.  How,  without 
a  special  effort,  could  so  many 
people  be  so  repugnant — obscene  in 
the  sense  of  out-of-place — offending 
the  natural  graces  of  the  surround- 
ings? 

Being  a  guide  at  this  ten-cent  at- 
traction with  the  dollar  admission 
was,  after  all,  better  than  hustling 
night  shift  lunches  at  the  airport. 
Here,  at  least,  he  was  closer  to  the 
University  and  could  hit  the  free 
beach  when  the  gingerbread  castle 
closed  down  for  the  day.  The  airport 
somehow  had  fed  every  one  of  his 
worst  moods.  He  thought  of  home 
too   much,   and  every  over-age  cos- 


metic suntan  boarding  an  outbound 
flight  turned  his  stomach.  Besides, 
some  days  he  felt  that  one  more — 
just  one  more — bilingual  scene 
would  undo  him.  It  was  always  the 
same,  an  announcement  followed  by 
all  that  single-minded,  me-first,  hell- 
with-everybody,  tearstained  stampede. 
Kalik  had  never  been  a  UN  type  in 
his  upstate  days,  when  the  town  limits 
bound  every  evening's  table  talk.  Still, 
he  was  a  regular  Adlai  compared  to 
these  resort  people,  who  in  their  re- 
action to  the  "situation"  could  beat 
the  slaggiest  of  his  old  neighbors  for 
sheer  lobster-mouthed,  coral-head- 
ed ...  . 

Well,  this  was  the  before-Saturday- 
night  mood,  and  he  knew  it;  but  he'd 
nurse  it  along  and  get  it  out  of  his 
system.  He  could  hear  the  rest  of  the 
weekend  coming:  bragging  to  that 
tank  Hal  and  then  struggling  for 
technical  sorrow  by  the  time  he  hit 
the  box. 

Boy  would  he  like  to  revise  this  re- 
cital just  once  for  the  Wrinkled  Ecto- 
plasm and  Varicose  Capillary  set: 
"and  this  is  the  oriental  room,  where 
the  great  man  took  his  mind  off  the 
fertilizer  business  by  throwing  to- 
gether everything  beyond  the  Inter- 
national Date  Line.  The  unity  of  this 
salon,  it  is  true,  is  marred  slightly  by 
the  inclusion  of  porcelain  from  Ren- 
aissance Sicily  and  shrunken  heads 
from  Decadent  Etruria.  But,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  amount  of  cheap 
chemistry  you  ladies  represent,  this  is 
probably  exactly  how  these  objects 
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were  meant  to  smell."  Oh,  well,  a 
job's  a  job. 

He  felt  helpless  in  the  face  of  his 
future,  which  Avas  growing  inexorably 
clear.  He  was  already  in  the  early 
stages  of  deciding  to  stay  down  after 
graduation.  The  geography  was  def- 
initely winning.  Already  he  had 
stopped  telling  himself  that  he  missed 
the  snow  on  the  pitted  streets  and 
the  struggling  green  on  the  re-land- 
scaped hillsides.  As  for  his  people, 
half  of  them  would  probably  come 
down  in  a  few  years  anyway  and  live 
in  one  of  those  pink  concrete  senior- 
citizen  containers  out  beyond  the  ex- 
pressway. The  old  man  would  be  col- 
orful when  he  tried  to  till  that  inch 
of  topsoil.  Even  the  University  could- 
n't get  grass  to  grow  without  its  cost- 
ing more  than  the  faculty. 

Weakening,  though.  In  the  begin- 
ning, he  had  been  proud  of  his 
phrases:  "Not  meant  for  human  habi- 
tation." "On  a  quiet  night  during  the 
bug  season,  you  can  still  hear  the 
Seminoles  chuckling  over  the  deal." 
But  he  hadn't  brought  the  house 
down.  Everyone  was  merely  waiting 
him  out.  For  all  he  knew,  someone 
over  in  Sociology  probably  had  statis- 
tics by  now  on  his  type  of  reluctant 
migrant. 

Uprooting  takes  about  two  years,  it 
seemed  to  Kalik.  Under  swaying 
palms,  he  had  started  to  ask  himself 
whether  some  strong  imperatives  of 
his  childhood  had  drawn  their  force 
from  the  blasts  of  winter  and  the 
slate  simplicity  of  a  frugal  house- 
hold, rather  than  from  deeper  sources. 
He  would  get  around  to  thinking  this 
out  and  had  truly  meant  to  do  so, 
even  perhaps  to  the  point  of  a  good 
discussion  over  at  the  Center.  But 
there  were  few  occasions  for  silence, 
and  fewer  for  courage. 


Who  suggested  renting  a  blasted 
boat?  Oh,  fine,  we'll  arrive  at  the 
beach  by  the  water  route  and  make 
a  big  hit.  We've  gotta  cut  the  compe- 
tition over  there  somehow,  with  every 
men's  dorm  in  the  county  out  Cop- 
pertoning,  and  all  the  girls  outnum- 
bered. 

Great.  Next  would  come  that 
"picking  up  a  little  Latin"  bit.  That 
gifted  line  has  about  one  more  chance 
before  someone  lets  him  have  a  swift 
kick. 

Speaking  of  laugh  lines,  this  was  a 
light  chop  today,  and  they  were  head- 
ing toward  a  scattered  shower  which 
in  any  normal  language  would  have 
been  called  a  typhoon,  but  not  down 
here,  where  every  announcer  lived  in 
perpetual  sun  with  never  a  drought. 

Kalik,  laugh  lines  and  all,  was 
frankly  worried  by  the  weather  and 
was  about  to  admit  it,  thereby  earn- 
ing another  leg  on  his  trophy  as  Fuss- 
budget  of  the  Fourth  Floor.  He  had 
other  reasons,  since  the  group  had 
followed  their  usual  operating  prin- 
ciple of  overloading  everything:  cars, 
digestive  tract,  each  other's  patience, 
in  the  usual  sequence,  until  the  need 
to  eke  out  a  surviving  grade  made 
their  mutual  company  bearable  again. 

This  time,  Frank,  the  master-plan- 
ner, was  at  fault.  "The  guy  will  al- 
low only  four  to  go  out  in  a  rented 
job,  so  you  two  drive  up  to  the  sec- 
ond bridge,  park  the  car,  and  you 
can  scramble  in  from  shallow  water. 
They  don't  care;  they  know  people 
do  it  all  the  time." 

Kalik  had  wanted  to  become  fairly 
vivid  in  his  appraisal  of  this  project, 
but  his  prevailing  mood  had  left  him 
unready.  He  was  already  summoning 
his  fresh-frozen  line  of  self-exculpa- 
tion in  preparation  for  the  rest  of 
Saturday.  The  good  Lord  judges  you 
on  an  individual  basis,  and  you  have 
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to  follow  even  a  wrong  conscience 
when  it's  all  you've  got.  He  surely  sees 
that  you  can't  be  the  only  one  not 
relaxing.  Religion  isn't  designed  to 
make  an  oddball  out  of  a  person. 

Three  seniors  and  three  sopho- 
mores, and  nobody  really  knows  how 
to  drive  this  floating  Hertz!  Hal  was 
firmly  planted  in  the  stern  amid  the 
six  packs,  giving  the  boat — if  not 
quite  a  double  hull — at  least  a  dandy 
of  a  double  stern,  and  making  Frank's 
steering  hand  all  the  more  precarious 
up  forward.  Two  of  the  others  were 
choosing  the  exactly  wrong  time  to 
demonstrate  isometric  contraction ; 
and  Joe,  in  every  way  the  sixth  man, 
was  showing  every  sign  of  becoming 
ill.  The  planned  foaming  entrance  to 
the  collegiate  stretch  of  beach  would 
come  off  well,  complete  with  warning 
whistle  from  the  lifeguard  for  coming 
in  too  close,  too  fast.  Meanwhile,  it 
seemed  to  him  that  the  boat  changed 
direction  too  readily  at  the  slightest 
touch  of  the  wheel,  and  too  often. 
Listening  to  himself  and  regretting 
every  word  as  he  heard  it,  he  said  bo. 
Frank  rose  to  the  moment. 

"This  is  the  last  time,  O  Charley 
Brown,  chief  philosopher  and  king  of 
worriers,  that  we  haul  your  hide 
along — " 

He  scoured  Frank's  vocabulary  as 
it  came  across,  because  in  his  con- 
sciously inconsistent  way  he  was 
screening  his  own.  But  even  without 
those,  there  was  plenty  left;  and  to- 
day it  was  suitably  fueled  from  back 
next  to  Hal. 

"You  are  a  scrupe  from  the  coal- 
holes, Kalik,  and  you  know  you're  big 


in  the  Newman  Club  all  week,  but 
you  need  a  little  fond  affection  every 
Saturday  night.  You  wanted  every- 
body treated  right  as  long  as  it  isn't 
you  treating.  You  may  be  quite  the 
guide  for  all  those  sagging  tourists; 
but  on  this  boat  you  got  no  portable 
pulpit." 

Knowing  at  a  level  deeper  than  his 
own  ready  logic  that  the  accusation 
was  right,  he  made  a  choice  at  that 
minute  which  he  would  never  change. 

And  so  did  Frank.  Even  he  would 
normally  have  slowed  to  pass  under 
the  last  bridge,  where  the  pilings  were 
but  twenty  feet  apart  and  a  large  sign 
said  ten  miles  per  hour.  But  the  grunt 
of  half-comprehending  approval  for 
his  rhetoric  and  the  challenge  of  an- 
other boat's  approach  to  the  same 
passage  were  too  much  for  him;  so 
he  throttled  all  the  way  up,  turning 
to  Kalik  with  his  mouth  open  to 
shout   a  final  line. 

H  Hal  had  not  lunged  for  the  open- 
er, his  last  words  might  not  have  been 
"Here,  Tony,  swallow  something  a 
little  easier  to  take." 

Nor  were  the  bright  sun  and 
jewelled  water  of  tropical  America 
blemished  by  Frank's  intended  line, 
since  he  had  poor  control  and  would 
not  watch  where  he  was  going. 

The  boat  struck  a  piling  under  the 
dead  center  of  the  roadway.  The  solid 
line  of  catwalk  fishermen  saw  only 
parts  of  the  boat  and  heard  only  a 
searing  impact.  There  were  no  calls 
for  help.  All  six  died,  spoiling  a  per- 
fect afternoon  for  hundreds  of  on- 
lookers and,  for  all  anyone  knew, 
entering  the  swift  waters  heedlessly. 
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Lesson 

•   Joseph  Beatty 

"Home  is  where  you  must  beware  of  lessons 

I  cannot  teach."  Teacher's  words  being  said,  he  scratched  his  head 

And  one  day  his  dog,  running  welcome  to  him  but  strung 

On  a  reach  of  rope,  jumped  over  the  porch  and  choked  himself  dead. 

His  mother  tried  to  hide  his  eyes  from  it,  this  hanged  dog, 
Whose  tongue  hung  long,  unflapping — wash  without  wind, 
But  he  kissed  the  neck,  limp  as  a  broken  flower  bob; 
Nursed  the  head  in  his  arms  that  could  not  wake  to  'mind.' 

Dog,  of  course,  had  fallen  off  the  deep  end. 
Now  love  could  only  measure  depth  of  loss 
And  grieve,  believe  in  its  OAvn  need,  depend 
Upon  the  pendant,  reconvert  the  dross. 


Poem 

William  Kinter 


Then  through  a  3rd  story  dormer, 

having  taped  it   (the  window)    and  caulked  it 

and  stuffed  all  crevices  &  crannies 
with  Kleenex  with  rags  and  with  newspaper 
against  the  yell  of  the  north  wind, 
I  saw  in  the  winter  twilight 

a  full  grown  I  didn't  believe  it  a  red  squirrel 
hop  arc  after  arc  on  a  limb  of  a  buckeye  tree 

towards  the  last  horse-chestnut 
pendant  curved  on  the  curve  of  a  topmost  branch- 
in  his  ignorance  apparently  thinking  it  edible. 

Around  and  behind  me  old  textbooks, 
packed  boxes,  a  shelf  of  odd  dishes 

three  trunks,  two  pictures,  torn  lampshades 

and  other  disjecta 
watched  with  moderate  attention 
cautiously  nursing  their  sorrows 
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Earlier  that  day  his   (the  squirrel's)    nest 

of  leaves,  and  his  maple  seeds, 
had  been  swept  from  the  eaves  of  the  roof 

in  a  senseless  orgy  of  neatness — 
obscene  really  now  that  I  think  of  it. 

As  he  reached  out  to  touch  the  illusion  of  food 
his  paw  jarred  it  loose 
and  it  fell 
sixty 
feet 
to  be 

crushed 

in  the  snow 
by  the  wheels 

of  a  truck 
whose  bright  sides 

loud  lettered 
in  crimson  and  gold 
shouted  something  or  other 
to  the  vacant  sidewalks  now  shrouded, 
snow  drifting 
(the  drifts  just  ceasing  some  mad  extravagant 
Mowing, 
some  game  with  their  brother  the  north  wind), 
It  passed,  that  is,  the  truck  did 
in  a  long  slow  line  of  cars 

all  alien  one  to  another,  even  as  charity 
is. 

He  hopped  away,  that  squirrel, 

edging  towards  oncoming  night 

full  of  purpose  as  ever — 
alive, 

living  in  the 
holy 
moment 
only. 


Haiku  for  Spring 

•   Gordon  Gilsdorf 


Spring  sings  awake  wheat 

from  snow  worn  thin  as  old  rugs 
under  winter's  feet. 
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Reflections  on  Nationalism 


•   C.  Richard  Cleary 

The  history  of  the  world  since  the  French  Revolution  has  been  made 
predominantly  iDy  men  who  have  been  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  nationalism. 
Whenever  anyone  discusses  the  problems  of  the  past  century  and  a  half  with- 
out mentioning  nationalism,  it  is  only  because  all  the  discussants  take  its 
presence — and  its  puissance — for  granted.  It  is  assumed  as  a  fact  of  life, 
like  the  air  we  breathe.  In  the  words  of  a  foremost  historian  of  this  phenome- 
non: 

The  age  of  nationalism  is  worldwide  in  its  manifestations; 
though  nationalism  is  only  one  of  the  determining  forces 
of  the  age,  it  is  important  and  inclusive  enough  to  warrant 
calling  the  era  starting  with  Rousseau  and  Herder,  with  the 
American  and  French  Revolutions,  the  age  of  nationalism.^ 
Since  nationalism  is  obviously  so  powerful  and  pervasive  in  our  age,  the 
reflective  historian  is  obliged  to  ask  a  number  of  questions  about  this  phe- 
nomenon. Is  nationalism  a  natural  "fact  of  life,"  rooted  in  human  nature,  or 
is  it  merely  a  transient  artifact  of  history?  Considered  as  an  idea,  what  are 
the  components  of  nationalism?  As  an  historical  force,  what  has  been  the 
character  of  its  influence?  As  an  existent  contemporary  phenomenon,  what 
are  its  future  potentialities? 

To  begin  this  inquiry,  I  would  first  set  down  an  elementary  definition 
of  nationalism.  Modern  nationalism  is  basically  a  result  of  a  fusion  of  two 
much  older  concepts:  the  concept  of  patriotism  and  the  concept  of  nationality. 
Patriotism  simply  means  love  of  one's  fatherland,  sentimental  attachment  to 
the  place  where  one  was  born.  It  is  the  natural  sentiment  a  man  feels  for  his 
homeland,  involving  affection  for  its  landscapes  and  cities.  Nationality,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  the  sum  of  qualities  —  the  language,  aesthetics,  and 
customs  —  which  characterize  a  community  and  distinguish  it  from  others. 
A  man's  nation  is  the  linguistic-ethnic  group  to  which  he  belongs  and  which 
imparts  its  particular  style  and  flavor  to  his  existence. 

The  idea  of  nationality  has  no  inherent  identification  or  connection  with 
civic  status  or  statehood.  The  fact  of  nationality  existed  long  before  men 
became  convinced  that  nation  and  state  ought  to  be  identical.  Since  patriotism 
includes  attachment  to  the  civic  institutions  of  one's  homeland,  whereas  na- 
tionality does  not  necessarily  imply  political  organization,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  sense  of  patriotism  and  the  sense  of  nationality  have  not  been  linked 
always  and  inevitably.  In  fact,  patriotism  could  be  antagonistic  to  nationalism, 
especially  for  individuals  living  in  multi-national  states  such  as  the  Hapsburg 
or  Ottoman  Empires. 

The  emotional  fusion  of  patriotism  and  nationality  did  not  take  place 
until  men  became  convinced  that  one  nation  ought  to  equal  one  state,  and  that 
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a  people  comprising  a  national  group  ought  to  determine  the  sovereign  state 
to  which  they  would  belong  and,  moreover,  to  determine  its  form  of  govern- 
ment. Thus,  modern  nationalism,  with  its  assertion  of  the  right  of  national 
self-determination,  has  always  been  linked  with  some  form  of  democracy  and 
is  inseparable  from  the  idea  of  sovereignty.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  nationalism 
begins  with  an  amalgamation  of  several  concepts:  patriotism,  nationality, 
sovereignty,  and  democracy  in  the  sense  of  national  self-determination.  Thus 
defined,  it  is  a  new  phenomenon  in  the  world. 

From  its  early  development  in  France,  nationalism  became  a  general 
European  movement  during  the  19th  century.  Until  1848  it  was,  outside  of 
France,  "little  more  than  an  emotional  loyalty  to  a  cultural  and  linguistic 
group  and  a  yearning  for  deliverance  from  foreign  opposition."-  Since  1848 
it  has  become  the  master  force  of  modern  political  history,  remaking  first  the 
map  of  Europe,  and  then  of  the  world,  in  the  mold  of  the  nation-state.  The 
impact  of  nationalism  has  been  and  continues  to  be  enormous,  even  in  areas 
dominated  by  Bolshevik  regimes.^ 

If  nationalism  had  done  no  more  than  to  remake  the  political  frontiers 
of  the  world  through  the  creation  of  some  70  new  nation-states  during  the 
past  century,  that  fact  alone  would  be  enough  to  justify  the  conclusion  that 
nationalism  "is  still  the  strongest,  most  pervasive  force  of  our  day."^  But 
nationalism  has  done  much  more  —  and  much  worse  —  than  this.  In  its  later 
phases,  nationalism  has  tended  to  reject  the  most  fundamental  and  constructive 
values  of  western  civilization;  it  has  been  a  major  force  in  provoking  the  most 
destructive  wars  in  recorded  history;  and  it  has  "made  the  divisions  of  man- 
kind more  pronounced  and  has  spread  the  consciousness  of  antagonistic  aspi- 
rations to  wider  multitudes  of  men  than  ever  before."^  It  is  therefore  not 
enough  to  locate  nationalism  in  time  and  space.  We  must  analyze  more  closely 
the  ideological  content  in  the  tendencies  of  nationalism  and  seek  an  under- 
standing of  the  nature  and  dynamics  of  nationalism  as  a  Weltanschauung. 

Although  this  movement  had  many  ideological  roots,  one  theoretician 
has  been  preeminent  in  the  propagation  of  the  nationalistic  idea  or  cult.  That 
was  Jean-Jacques  Rousseau.  More  than  any  other  single  figure,  he  was  the 
prophet  of  the  French  Revolution  and  the  patron  saint  of  Jacobin  nationalism 
—  the  prototype  of  the  totalitarian  brand  of  democracy.  Rousseau's  eloquent 
words  were  recited  in  chorus  in  meetings  of  the  Jacobin  Clubs  and  quoted 
with  reverence  from  the  floor  of  the  National  Assembly  during  the  Revolution 
in  France.  This  intellectual  "polar  star  of  the  French  Revolution"  was  to  be- 
come a  leading  evangelist  of  totalitarian  nationalism  on  a  world  scale.^  To 
this  day,  his  anniversaries  are  celebrated  with  solemnity,  even  in  Moscow. 

I  am  concerned  here  only  with  those  distinctively  Rousseauvian  ideas 
which  appear  to  characterize  modern  nationalism.  It  was  Rousseau  who  put 
the  little  people  into  the  center  of  the  historical  stage  and  transformed  them 
into  the  nation.  And,  though  the  common  man  would  doubtless  have  emerged 
from  obscurity  without  the  clarion  call  of  Contrat  Social,  it  was  Rousseau's 
doctrine  that  transmuted  him  into  the  omnipotent  being  called  the  nation 
and  clothed  it  "in  white  garments  of  unimpeachable  purity.""  It  was  Rous- 
seau who  conferred  infallibility  upon  the  common  man  taken  en  masse.  The 
most  significant  characteristic  of  the  Rousseauvian  vision  of  man  is  its  em- 
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phasis  upon  feeling  as  opposed  to  thought  for  the  basis  of  morality.  In  earlier 
times,  a  man's  conscience  was  conceived  to  be  nothing  more  than  his  reason 
—  his  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong.  Right  conduct,  whether  governmental  or 
individual,  was  conduct  in  conformity  with  right  reason.  Rousseau's  morality 
was  founded  upon  feeling — impulsive  feeling.  Once  this  principle  was  ac- 
cepted, there  was  no  longer  any  basis  for  objective  right  or  wrong.  Accord- 
ing to  Rousseauvian  morality,  an  act  becomes  right  simply  because  you  feel 
that  it  is  so. 

Associated  with  this  view  of  morality  is  the  Rousseauvian  concept  of 
people  and  nation.  It  is  from  Rousseau  that  we  derive  the  idea  that  the  simple 
mechanic,  farmer,  or  shoe  salesman  is  the  repository  of  all  political  wisdom 
and  virtue.  It  is,  precisely,  because  the  common  man  simply  "is  better  morally 
and  wiser  politically  than  the  professor  or  politician  .  .  .  ."^  Translating  these 
two  ideas  to  the  political  scene,  the  result  is  that  national  moods  or  emotions 
become  the  norm  of  right  and  wrong  in  national  conduct. 

Finally,  there  is  the  Rousseauvian  notion  that  an  unlimited  power  of  life 
and  death  must  reside  in  the  mass  of  the  people  composing  the  nation,  and 
that  the  sole  source  of  authority  in  any  society  is  the  General  Will  of  the 
mass  of  its  citizens. 

When  these  doctrines  are  united  in  a  single  Weltanschauung,  the  demo- 
niacal potentialities  of  Rousseauvian  nationalism  are  revealed.  Earlier  tyrants 
were  limited  in  various  ways,  but  the  power  of  the  Rousseauvian  people  was 
limitless;^  the  nation  became  infallible  — -  precisely  because  it  acted  upon  in- 
stinct and  impulse  rather  than  reason.  Through  this  form  of  nationalism,  popu- 
lar impulse  and  collective  self-love  became  the  sole  source  of  power,  morality, 
and  justice.  With  this  development,  sentimentalism  was  apotheosized  with 
devastating  effect  upon  man's  concept  of  himself  and  degrading  consequences 
for  his  collective  conduct.  For  no  plebiscites  can  prevent  the  terrorism  that 
follows  when  men  forget  there  is  no  power  but  from  God  and  all  the  powers 
that  are,  are  from  God.  No  nuclear  device  has  yet  unleashed  as  much  force 
for  evil  as  the  doctrine  by  which  popular  impulse,  unrestrained  by  tradition, 
institutions,  or  rational  principles,  took  the  place  of  God  in  the  outlook  of 
modern  nations.  It  is  not  a  very  long  step  from  Rousseau  to  Hitler,  or  from 
the  worship  of  national  purity  to  the  incineration  of  ethnic  or  racial  "im- 
purities." 

Rousseau  and  the  French  Revolution  were  only  the  beginning  of  the 
process  by  which  nationalism  was  to  become  the  dominant  force  in  modern 
history.  The  Reign  of  Terror  foreshadowed  the  shape  of  modern  times. 
National  passions  would  be  aroused  almost  everywhere  throughout  Europe, 
and,  as  happened  in  France,  the  wars  that  nationalism  would  provoke  had 
a  popular  appeal  without  precedent  in  the  history  of  organized  bloodshed. 

The  immediate  outcome  of  the  French  Revolution  was  the  dictatorship  of 
Napoleon,  who  was  quick  to  recognize  in  nationalism  a  force  by  which  the 
future  of  Europe  could  be  molded.  Largely  through  Napoleon,  the  concept 
of  nationalism  was  spread  to  Germany,  Italy,  and  elsewhere.  Prophets  of 
nationalism,  such  as  Michelet  and  Mazzini,  arose  throughout  Europe.  Among 
the  most  poAverful  of  those  in  the  19th  century  was  Geoge  W.  F.  Hegel,  who 
propounded  in  Germany  the  theory  that  the  nation-state  was  the  source  of 
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all  law  and  ethics,  "a  super-personality,  whose  essence  is  power."^'^  The  ab- 
struse idea  of  the  absolute  nation-state  was  simplified  and  popularized  by 
Hegel's  disciple,  who  succeeded  in  mobilizing  a  powerful  German  national 
enthusiasm  for  the  aims  of  Prussian  policy.  Bismarck,  the  man  of  action, 
translated  these  philosophic  texts  into  political  reality  in  the  form  of  a  unified 
German  national  state. 

Before  probing  further  into  the  dark  side  of  nationalism,  it  is  only  fair 
to  note  that  this  movement  had  noble  and  constructive  aspects  as  well.  In 
Western  Europe,  the  nationalism  of  the  middle  19th  century  (roughly  1815 
to  1880)  was  predominantly  highminded,  dedicated  to  both  individual  and 
national  liberty,  associated  with  constitutionalism,  championed  by  the  grow- 
ing middle  class,  and  even  pacifistic  in  outlook.  Liberal  nationalists  of  this 
period  seemed  convinced  that  the  goals  of  nationalism  —  one  nation  or  people 
equals  one  state  —  could  be  reached  by  education  and  persuasion.  Yet,  the 
hard  facts  of  history  and  politics  soon  brought  disillusionment  to  this  group.^^ 
By  the  1880's  there  were  few  nationalist  leaders  who  had  not  discovered  that 
the  goals  of  national  independence,  or  liberation  of  an  irredenta,  were  beyond 
the  reach  of  peaceful  methods.  Pacifism  was  therefore  sacrificed  to  the  essen- 
tial objective  of  assertion  of  the  national  will.  Subsequently  it  was  found  that 
national  liberty  was  not  always  compatible  with  individual  liberty;  and  when- 
ever this  discovery  was  made,  it  was  always  individual  liberty  that  was  Bac- 
rificed. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  even  during  the  period  of  high-minded 
nationalism  —  a  period  free  from  the  conclusive  military  upheavals  which 
preceded  and  followed  it  —  there  were  endless  insurrections  and  a  few  major 
wars.-"^^  The  most  obvious  accomplishments  of  the  nationalistic  spirit  in 
Europe  during  this  period  were  the  creation  of  unified  German  and  Italian 
national  states  and  the  emergence  of  Greece,  Serbia,  Rumania,  and  Bulgaria 
into  independent  nationhood.  The  intensity  of  national  feeling  elsewhere  was 
manifested  by  nationalist  agitation  and  insurrections  in  Poland,  Ireland,  and 
Hungary.^ 

It  was  during  this  period  too  that  nationalism  struck  roots  in  Latin 
America,  especially  in  the  middle  and  upper  classes.  Here,  the  ideas  of 
nationalism  and  republicanism  that  would  lead  to  the  overthrow  of  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  rulers  owed  more  to  the  ideology  of  the  French  Revolution 
than  to  the  example  of  American  constitutionalism. 

The  latter  half  of  the  century  witnessed  the  first  stirrings  of  nationalism 
in  Asia,  whose  peoples  had  previously  never  heard  of  the  idea  of  nationality. 
In  China,  and  more  emphatically  in  Japan,  the  leaders  took  to  nationalism  as 
readily  as  a  later  generation  was  to  adopt  chewing  gum  and  cigarettes.  It 
would  seem  that  these  Western  exports,  together  with  technology,  have  had 
a  greater  sale  in  the  East  than  Christianity.  This  could  be  an  indication  that 
the  average  westerner  in  the  Orient  was  a  more  ardent  practitioner  of  com- 
mercialism and  nationalism  than  of  Christianity. 

Returning  to  the  European  scene,  the  last  three  decades  of  the  19th 
century — the  period  described  by  Carleton  Hayes  as  "a  generation  of 
materialism"  —  witnessed  a  great  intensification  of  national  rivalries.  Pres- 
tige became  increasingly  important  to  nationalist   sentiment.   The  political 
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map  of  Africa  and  Asia  was  revolutionzed  by  the  colonial  and  imperial  con- 
tests of  the  great  European  powers — contests  motivated  in  some  cases  by 
little  more  than  the  spirit  of  competitive  nationalism.^^  The  foreign  and 
colonial  politics  of  this  period  show  the  growth  of  a  massive  confusion  of 
national  interests  with  merely  nationalistic  aspirations. 

It  was  in  the  generation  preceding  World  War  I  that  nationalism  as  an 
idea  unfolded  in  its  full  totalitarian  dimensions.  The  theory  of  nationalism — 
and  its  cousin,  racialism  —  now  became  openly  hostile  to  Christianity.  The 
movement  had  metamorphosed  into  "integral  nationalism."^^ 

The  theory  of  integral  nationalism  can  be  studied  at  first  hand  in  the 
works  of  Hippolyte  Taine  (1828-1893),  Maurice  Barres  (1862-1923),  and 
Charles  Maurras  (1868-1952).^*'  The  ideas  expressed  in  the  works  of  these 
writers  and  others  of  the  integral  nationalist  school  embody  the  total  negation 
of  the  Christian  ethic.  They  advocate  love  of  self — collectively  and  national- 
ly— over  all  other  goods;  they  prefer  love  of  power — national  power — 
to  the  power  of  love.  Now  there  is  nothing  evil  in  either  self-love  or  possession 
of  power  when  these  objects  are  conceived  in  a  universal  framework  which 
acknowledges  God  as  the  creator  and  sustainer  of  all  being  and  the  Father 
of  all  men.  But  when  the  history,  biology,  and  mores  of  one's  own  tribe  or 
nation  are  reckoned  the  supreme  good;  when  power  for  its  own  sake  is 
counted  the  supreme  national  goal;  and  when  men  proclaim  themselves 
"Catholics"  not  because  they  believe  in  God  or  His  Church,  but  simply  because 
Catholicism  is  a  useful  tool  for  the  attainment  of  power  or  the  symbolization 
of  past  national  achievements — then  the  nadir  of  intellectual  degradation 
has  been  achieved.  This  degradation,  or  deordination,  was  the  very  essence  of 
integral  nationalism.  While  rejecting  the  substance  of  Catholicism,  many  in- 
tegral nationalists — Barres  and  Maurras  for  example — jealously  guarded 
its  external  trappings.  Thus,  with  complete  ideological  consistency,  Maurras 
could  proclaim  himself  "catholique  mais  athee." 

The  derangement  of  reason  and  mutilation  of  morality  wrought  by  integ- 
ral nationalism  are  manifest  in  its  hatred  of  foreigners  and  of  all  kinds  of 
foreign  influence.^^  In  the  psychology  of  this  movement  it  is  hard  to  distin- 
guish which  comes  first,  love  or  hate.  But  in  either  case  —  whether  it  is  inor- 
dinate national  self-adoration  which  generates  hatred  of  foreigners,  or  hatred 
of  foreigners  which  leads  to  self-glorification  —  integral  nationalism  is  per- 
meated with  xenophobia,  and  reason  has  little  to  do  with  the  process. 

Yet,  there  is  a  kind  of  logic  in  the  fact  that  anti-Judaism  and  anti-Semi- 
tism have  been  evident  in  this  movement  from  its  beginnings.  It  was  again 
a  Frenchman,  Comte  Arthur  de  Gobineau,  who  produced  the  pioneering  work 
in  the  propagation  of  the  doctrine  of  racism,^^  though  it  was  the  literarily 
inferior  book  of  his  Anglo-German  disciple,  Houston  Stewart  Chamberlain, 
which  fanaticized  these  doctrines  and  popularized  them  among  the  intellectual 
"middle-brows"  of  Europe.  Chamberlain's  fantastic  opus,  Grundlagen  des 
Neunzenten  Jahrhundertz,  was  widely  distributed  in  Germany  by  his  friend 
Kaiser  Wilhelm  II  and  intensely  admired  by  the  young  Adolf  Hitler. 

The  relation  between  19th  century  nationalism  and  20th  century  Nazism 
is  nowhere  more  evident  than  in  the  element  of  anti-Semitism  characteristic 
of  both  movements.  For  the  integral  nationalist  as  well  as  the  Nazi,  hatred  of 
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Jews  has  a  theological  as  well  as  a  psuedo-biological  basis.  In  contrast  to 
Pius  XII,  who  proclaimed  that  all  Catholics  are  spiritually  Jews,  the  Nazi  and 
integral  nationalist  detest  what  Maurras  and  Barres  called  "Hebrew-Christian- 
ity." To  the  mind  of  the  integral  nationalist,  "Hebrew-Christianity"  represents 
a  dangerous  and  detestable  tendency  precisely  because  it  is  a  religion  of 
love.^^  It  is  thus  subversive  of  the  virtue  of  loving  one's  own  national  myths, 
monuments,  and  macht  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  value.-'^ 

The  mentality  of  the  integral  nationalist  can  be  summarized  as  follows: 
it  places  national  interest  and  national  power  at  the  summit  of  human  values; 
it  refuses  cooperation  with  other  nations;  it  is  ultra-jingoistic;  it  tends  to- 
wards illiberality  and  tyranny  in  domestic  affairs  and  towards  imperialism 
in  foreign  affairs.  And  when  the  element  of  racism  becomes  a  prominent 
ingredient  in  this  ideological  witches'-brew,  it  progresses  from  flagrant  in- 
justice, as  in  the  Dreyfus  case,  to  organized  slaughter,  as  in  Dachau,  Buchen- 
wald,  and  Auschwitz. 

The  path  to  World  War  I  was  paved  by  exaggerated  nationalism,  and, 
in  view  of  the  nihilistic  tendencies  of  integral  nationalism,  it  was  no  accident 
that  this  degenerated  into  the  biggest,  bloodiest,  and,  on  the  whole,  most 
senseless  war  that  great  states  had  ever  fought.  In  the  course  of  this  war,  the 
man-eating  machinery  of  mass  conscription  was  perfected,  and  the  policy  of 
mass  military  slaughter  was  adopted  by  all  principal  belligerents.  Nationalism 
now  seemed  to  menace  biological  existence  itself.  Moreover,  the  adoption  of 
the  military  means  necessary  to  prosecute  such  a  war  contributed  to  an  enor- 
mous popular  intensification  of  nationalism. 

The  war  was  followed  by  a  period  of  worldwide  accentuation  of  national- 
ism in  the  policies  both  of  the  new  and  the  old  nation-states.  In  America, 
for  example,  the  period  from  our  entry  into  the  conflict  until  the  advent  of 
the  New  Deal  was  characterized  by  regressive,  even  tribalistic,  tariff  and 
immigration  laws,  and  a  new,  almost  pathological,  kind  of  isolationism.  The 
intransigence  of  Senator  Lodge,  the  xenophobic  babblings  of  Senator  Borah, 
and  the  jingoistic  babbitry  depicted  in  the  novels  of  Sinclair  Lewis  were  in- 
dicators of  the  new  fever  that  was  abroad  in  this  incredible  era.-^ 

From  an  economic  viewpoint,  the  greatest  damage  resulting  from  World 
War  I  was  not  the  vast  physical  destruction  of  productive  facilities  in  Europe ; 
it  was  the  augmentation  of  the  nationalistic  spirit  in  economic  policy,  which 
took  the  form  of  an  institutionalized  economic  warfare  of  each  nation  against 
all.  Every  nation-state,  new  and  old,  contributed  to  the  economic  enfeeblement 
by  the  dedicated  pursuit  of  protectionism  and  other  forms  of  nationalism  in 
post-war  economic  policy.  Though  these  evil  consequences  have  sometimes 
been  ascribed  to  the  provisions  of  the  peace  treaties,--  it  is  my  opinion  that 
the  reparations,  annexations,  and  other  terms  of  the  treaties  were  minor  and 
peripheral  factors  in  the  wreckage  of  the  international  economy  after  the  war. 
The  world  could  easily  have  survived  the  territorial  terms  and  other  terms  of 
the  peace  settlement  were  it  not  for  the  ruinous  economic  nationalism  of  the 
period. 

Much  of  this  had  been  foreseen  by  Lord  Acton  when  he  declared  a  cen- 
tury ago  that  the  course  of  nationalism  "will  be  marked  with  material  as  well 
as  moral  ruin,  in  order  that  a  new  invention  may  prevail  over  the  works  of 
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God  and  the  interests  of  mankind.'"^  By  the  mid-thirties,  the  nation-states  of 
the  world  had  fulfilled  Acton's  prophecy  that  nationalism  "does  not  aim 
either  at  liberty  or  prosperity,  both  of  which  it  sacrifices  to  the  imper- 
ative necessity  of  making  the  nation  the  mold  and  measure  of  the  state. "^^ 
In  this  climactic  decade  there  were  strong  reasons  for  believing  that  "nations 
are  .  .  .  thoroughly  unpleasant  things."-^  By  this  time,  nationalism  openly 
admitted  —  even  boasted  —  its  totalitarian  character.  In  the  form  of  Nazism 
and  Fascism,  nationalism  bellowed  its  belief  in  the  value  and  destiny  of  the 
nation  and  in  the  right  of  the  nation  to  assert  its  will  over  all  other  values. 
Even  in  the  Soviet  Union,  there  were  signs  that  nationalism  could  not  only 
co-exist  with  Marxism,  but  also  might  even  prove  itself  the  stronger  of  the 
two  forces.  In  Germany,  with  the  repudiation  of  constitutionalism  and  the 
adoption  of  racism,  the  prescription  for  a  new  period  of  pure  horror  had 
been  compounded. 

Hitler's  murderous  assault  upon  Poland  in  1939  inaugurated  six  years  of 
destruction  that  the  world  will  never  forget.  For  the  first  time  in  civilized 
history,  the  goal  of  national  and  racial  mass  murder  became  the  stated  and 
seriously  pursued  policy  of  a  great  nation.  And  though  it  is  true  that  Hitler- 
ism  was  overthrown  in  the  end,  it  would  appear  that  the  seedbed  of  national- 
ism which  bred  Hitler  has  not  been  destroyed,  but  only  fertilized  by  the  blood 
and  frenzy  of  those  six  years  that  shook  the  world. 

What  is  the  status  of  nationalism  now,  viewed  from  the  aftermath  of 
World  War  II  and  the  midst  of  the  second  decade  of  the  Cold  War?  Con- 
sidered on  a  world  scale,  it  would  seem  that  nationalism  is  increasing  in  ex- 
tent and  intensity.  The  demand  for  national  self-determination  has  led  to  the 
emergence  of  more  than  fifty  new  national  states  since  the  end  of  the  war,  so 
that  there  are  now  more  than  twice  as  many  national  states  as  there  were 
in  1939. 

Yet,  in  the  original  European  breeding  ground  of  nationalism,  the 
irrational  and  destructive  tendencies  of  this  sentiment  have  been  curbed,  and 
there  are  strong  indications  that  those  nations  which  have  retained  their 
political  freedom  are  on  their  way  to  the  realization  of  a  united  Europe. 
The  new  European  spirit,  working  through  such  institutions  as  NATO,  the 
Coal  and  Steel  Authority,  the  Common  Market,  and  others,  may  at  least  be 
achieving  the  dream  of  Keyserling,  Sforza,  Schuman,  and  other  pan-Euro- 
peans of  the  preceding  generation:  the  vision  of  a  United  Europe  of  harmo- 
nious national  states  whose  nationality  is  not  extinguished  by  union,  but 
realized  by  harmony  and  organization;  a  Europe  in  which  "every  nation, 
as  a  special  and  separate  entity,  will  learn  to  confirm  every  other  nation  as 
the  complement  to  itself  within  the  framework  of  Europe."-*^  In  the  work 
of  realizing  this  dream,  the  United  States  has  played  a  noble  role  as  promoter, 
protector,  and,  in  many  ways,  partner.  In  the  record  of  American  policy 
during  the  past  two  decades,  there  is  powerful  evidence  that  a  sense  of  com- 
munity and  cooperation  has  supplanted  that  sentiment  of  exaggerated  nation- 
alism which  paralyzed  or  perverted  our  national  conduct  a  generation  earlier. 
In  any  case,  a  rational  sense  of  American  self-interest  has  generally  prevailed 
over  the  irrational  promptings  of  nationalism  in  this  recent  era. 

But   these   welcome   developments   have   not   solved   the   problem,   for 
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nationalism  is  no  longer  a  local  phenomenon  of  the  North  Atlantic  area.  In 
the  postwar  period  it  has  been  most  virile  in  the  politically  emergent  con- 
tinents of  Asia,^'^  Africa,  and  South  America.  The  history  of  Africa  and  Asia 
during  the  past  two  decades  has  demonstrated  that  nationalism  is  still  "the 
most  powerful  dissolvent  of  empires  the  world  has  ever  known. "'^^  The  force 
which  temporarily  dismembered  Russia  in  1917  and  terminated  the  Hapsburg 
Empire  in  1918  has,  since  1945,  dissolved  the  British  and  French  Empires 
and  opened  fissures  in  the  fabric  of  the  Communist  imperium.  If  nationalism 
has  strengthened  the  Soviet  regime  internally,  it  would  appear  that  the  same 
force  has  placed  limits  upon  the  reach  of  its  imperialism.  In  Western  Europe, 
the  sentiment  of  nationality  seems  to  have  been  an  insurmountable  barrier  to 
the  total  dominion  of  Bolshevism  to  extend  westward  from  Moscow.  As  to 
Central  Europe,  the  Russian  who  believes  that  Poland  and  Hungary  are 
securely  in  the  Bolshevik  bag  is  indeed  whistling  in  the  dark.  It  may  be  that 
those  sibilant  sounds  we  hear  from  Warsaw  and  Budapest  are  in  fact  the 
whistling  of  Mr.  Khrushchev's  famous  shrimp.  The  centrifugal  force  away 
from  Russian  control  has  already  been  realized  in  Yugoslavia,  and  Russia's 
relations  with  her  principal  ally,  China,  are  being  battered  on  the  rock  of 
mutual  nationalistic  self-assertion. 

The  indications  are,  then,  that  nationalism  has  also  been  tamed  in  West- 
ern Europe;  that  it  is  a  massive  obstacle  to  Soviet  assimilation  of  Eastern 
Europe  and  a  disruptive  force  between  allied  Communist  states.  These  develop- 
ments show  that  nationalism  can  energize  those  who  wish  to  be  free  and  give 
pause  to  those  who  would  impose  or  retain  their  imperium  over  others. 

But  there  is  still  a  dark  and  virulent  side  to  nationalism,  especially  in 
the  new  nation-states  of  Africa  and  Asia.  In  India  last  year,  for  example, 
without  any  reasonable  cause  or  pretext  of  legality,  the  ancient  Portuguese 
enclaves  of  Goa  and  Diu  were  liquidated  in  the  name  of  naked  Indian 
nationalism.  In  the  Congo,  on  the  very  day  that  his  "nation"  received  state- 
hood from  the  Belgian  king  and  parliament,  the  late  Patrice  Lumumba  issued 
a  ringing  cry  for  nationalistic  Congolese  nationality  and  unleashed  a  con- 
vulsion of  bloodshed,  anarchy,  and  confusion  that  remains  unresolved  today. 
In  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  the  delusion  of  an  Afrikaner  national  destiny 
has  been  creation  of  a  tyrannical  police  state.  In  Indonesia,  President  Sukarno 
has  manifested  the  ancient  glory  of  a  newly  invented  national  heritage  by 
seeking  to  impose  at  gunpoint  the  blessings  of  Indonesian  nationalism  upon 
the  aborigines  of  New  Guinea.  Ceylon  has  celebrated  the  rites  of  nationalism 
by  seizing  western-owned  gasoline  stations  and  expelling  religious  teachers 
from  its  schools.  In  the  Middle  East,  ardent  Pan-Arabists  have  exhibited 
a  remarkable  zeal  in  shooting  and  dismembering  kings  and  prime  ministers 
who  have  been  reluctant  to  worship  at  the  altar  of  the  new  nationalism. 

In  short,  the  Afro-Asian  world  shows  a  strong  tendency  to  repeat  the 
nationalistic  follies  of  its  European  preceptors.  At  the  same  time,  some  of  its 
leaders,  inspired  by  nationalistic  ardor,  have  assumed  the  mantle  of  political 
and  moral  superiority  in  the  councils  of  the  nations.  They  ask  for  respect, 
deference,  and  the  security  of  world  law;  they  upbraid  the  West  for  its  moral 
blindness  in  pursuing  "Cold  War  politics";  but  they  have  not  yet  discovered 
that  they  cannot  enjoy  the  security  of  a  rule  of  law  Avhich  they  themselves 
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enthusiastically  violate  whenever  it  suits  their  nationalistic  inclinations.  They 
have  still  to  learn  that  they  "cannot  have  anarchy  at  the  lower  levels  of  power 
and  expect  order  at  the  top."-^ 

Thus,  the  perversions  in  Asian  and  African  nationalism  today  seem 
similar  to  those  of  the  age  of  European  nationalism  which  ended  with  World 
War  II.  Given  this  similarity  in  tendency,  Avhat  is  the  prospect  for  the  future 
development  of  nationalism  throughout  the  world? 

Thus  far,  it  appears  that  nationalisms  the  world  over  are  akin  in  their 
dynamics.  Their  common  characteristics  can  be  summarized  as  follows.  There 
is  everywhere  an  emphasis  upon  sovereignty,  cultural  distinctiveness,  and  a 
tendency  towards  ethnocentrism.  There  is  always  a  link,  actively  or  latently, 
with  some  form  of  democracy  —  or  at  very  least,  with  the  slogans  of  democ- 
racy. When  nationalism  has  been  joined  with  Rousseauvian  democracy,  it 
has  been  a  predominantly  destructive  force.  Some  form  of  religion  attach- 
ment has  existed  in  every  land  prior  to  the  development  of  a  national  con- 
sciousness. Where  the  sense  of  nationality  has  been  subordinated  to  the  values 
of  supernatural  religion,  nationalism  could  be  a  very  creative  force.  National- 
ism in  this  context  could  be,  in  the  words  of  Barbara  Ward,  "a  manifestation 
of  the  Western  search  for  freedom  under  the  law  as  the  organizing  principle 
of  human  society.""^ 

But  when  nationalism  supplants  or  subordinates  the  universal  values  of 
revealed  religion  —  when  it  achieves  for  itself  the  status  of  a  religion  —  it 
can  lead  to  internal  tyranny  and  international  anarchy.  That  nationalism  can 
provide  an  emotional  substitute  for  true  religion  is  proved  by  the  political 
experience  of  the  Western  world.  That  this  ersatz  religion  leads  to  moral 
violence  and  material  ruin  needs  no  abstruse  argumentation. 

In  considering  the  future  of  nationalism  outside  the  North  Atlantic  area, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  despite  similarities,  nationalisms  differ  according 
to  specific  historical  and  social  conditions.  And  the  specific  differences  be- 
tween European  and  Afro-Asian  cultures  do  not  presage  an  orderly  passage 
to  international  order.  The  paganism  which  is  so  widespread  in  many  Afro- 
Asian  areas  cannot  pose  a  strong  counterforce  against  the  extremes  of  nation- 
alist sentiment.  There  are  few  deeply  rooted  constitutional  traditions  there.  The 
leading  concepts  of  democracy  in  these  regions  owe  more  to  Rousseau  than 
to  the  more  organic  Christian  and  constitutional  heritage  of  the  West.  Illiteracy 
is  even  more  widespread  than  paganism.  And  when  radio  and  television  arrive 
in  a  land  before  reading  and  mass  education,  enormous  opportunities  for 
nationalistic  demagoguery  are  available  to  ambitious  leaders.  This  is  the 
mixture  which  now  seems  to  have  been  emerging  in  the  former  colonial  world, 
and  it  could  conceivably  produce  the  most  hellish  form  of  contagion  seen  on 
earth  since  Hitler. 

There  are,  however,  factors  militating  against  the  inflammatory  ten- 
dencies of  contemporary  nationalism.  One  of  the  strongest  of  these  is  the  fact 
that  the  North  Atlantic  world  appears  to  have  outgrown  the  more  destructive 
aspects  of  nationalism  and,  since  1945,  has  tended  increasingly  to  use  its 
superior  power  and  influence  as  a  force  for  moderation  in  world  affairs.  The 
emergence  of  a  sense  of  responsibility  of  the  strong  and  rich  nations  of  the 
West  towards  the  development  of  the  weak  and  poor  ones  offers  the  best 
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long-run  medicine  for  the  maladies  of  nascent  Afro-Asian  nationalism.  More- 
over, the  Western  world,  far  more  than  the  Communist  one,  is  willing  to  ac- 
cept and  even  promote  pluralism  as  a  way  of  life.  There  are  at  present  some 
indications  that  the  African  and  Asiatic  nation-states  may  in  time  become 
convinced  that  pluralistic  Western  values  and  outlook  are  fundamentally  favor- 
able to  their  own  development,  whereas  the  monistic  principles  of  Commu- 
nism or  integral  nationalism  are  not. 

In  concluding  these  reflections,  it  is  useful  to  adopt  Hayes's  distinction 
between  nationalism  as  an  historical  fact  and  nationalism  as  a  belief.  Nation- 
alism as  a  belief,  or  religion,  has  been  a  curse  and  nothing  but  a  curse. 
Nationalism  in  this  sense  is  certainly  not  an  ineluctable  fact  of  human  nature. 
Considered  as  a  belief  or  ideology,  nationalism  has  degraded  men  by  leading 
them  to  deduce  their  own  worth  solely  from  the  fact  that  they  belong  to  a  cer- 
tain group  or  tribe;  it  has  perverted  true  patriotism  from  a  rational 
love  of  homeland  to  an  obsessive  pride  of  pedigree.  An  old  German  saying 
(in  dialect)  puts  it  succinctly:  Eigenlob  stinkt  ■ —  self-love  stinks.  And  self- 
adoration  does  not  become  intrinsically  less  loathsome  when  50  or  150  million 
people  engage  in  it  collectively  as  a  way  of  life.  Mass  self-love  of  this  kind  is 
not  merely  the  road  to  madness;  it  is  the  very  definition  and  essence  of  mad- 
ness itself.  In  this  connection,  there  seems  to  be  a  transcendental  law  at  work 
in  history:  "Pride  goeth  before  the  Fall"  or  "Whom  the  gods  would  destroy, 
they  first  make  mad." 

But  nationalism  considered  simply  as  a  fact,  and  not  a  belief  or  ideology, 
presents  a  different  picture.  This  aspect  of  nationalism  is  rooted  in  the  reality 
of  nationality  and  ethnic  pluralism.  It  is  evidenced  in  the  natural  and  en- 
nobling sentiment  of  patriotism.  The  rational  patriot  is  not  a  man  "who  be- 
lieves his  nation  should  enjoy  special  privileges  as  the  result  of  special  vir- 
tues,"^^  but  one  who  proves  by  the  rectitude  of  his  actions  that  he  is  a  worthy 
citizen  and  demands  a  high  standard  of  probity  in  the  conduct  of  his  own 
government  and  society.  The  man  who  feels  his  nationality  in  this  way  is  not 
especially  tempted  to  despise  other  peoples.  His  own  sense  of  self-esteem 
cannot  be  injured  by  recognition  of  the  creative  accomplishments  of  all  peo- 
ples, even  those  who  are  intensely  different.  He  has  no  psychic  need  to  sub- 
merge his  personality  in  the  Leviathan  of  absolute  national  sovereignty.  Such 
a  man  can  pursue  the  opportunities  for  self-realization  offered  to  him  by  his 
own  national  culture;  he  can  even  support  reasonable  projects  of  international 
federation  and  organization  and  yet  remain  convinced  that  life  would  be  ap- 
palling in  a  "world  without  national  differences,  without  variety  of  culture 
and  temperament,  without  the  possibility  of  counterpoint  and  harmony  in 
international  life."^^ 

Even  Marxism  appears  to  have  abandoned  (or  at  least  shelved  -pro  tern) 
its  early  vision  of  an  ethnically  homogenized  world.  There  is  an  appetite  for 
variety  in  every  civilized  man,  for  without  variety  there  can  be  no  harmony. 
but  merely  unity — the  monotonous  unity  of  universal  conformism.  The 
dream  of  a  humanity  all  of  the  same  type — "all  possibly  wearing  blue 
Chinese  dungarees — is  a  nightmare. "^^  It  is  therefore  to  be  hoped  that  no 
force,  neither  Communism  nor  capitalistic  industrialism,  will  succeed  in  de- 
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stroying  the  pluralism  and  counterpoint  implicit  in  the  spectrum  of  nationali- 
ties. 

National  differences  are  an  organic  reality  which  foster  variety,  taste, 
and  creativity  in  the  midst  of  our  industrial  uniformity.**  Nationality  per  se 
is  no  more  the  root  of  violence  than  money  is  of  evil;  it  is  rather  the  deranged 
infatuation  with  these  goods  that  destroys  the  peace  of  man  and  nations.  St. 
Augustine  summarized  the  role  of  nationality  in  one  sentence  when  he  ex- 
horted believers  to  unity  in  things  essential  to  salvation ;  in  other  things,  diver- 
sity; and  in  all  things,  charity. 


^Hans  Kohn,  The  Idea  of  Nationalism  (New  York,  1948),  vii. 

2Edward  M.  Burns,  Ideas  in  Conflict  (New  York,  1960),  466. 

^This  fact  is  evidenced  not  only  by  the  growing  tension  between  Moscow  and 
Peiping  and  by  the  earlier  Titoist  schism  from  "orthodox"  Stalinism,  but  also  by 
the  increasing  difficulty  in  determining  whether  it  is  Communist  ideology  or  tra- 
ditional Russian  nationalism  that  chiefly  animates  Soviet  foreign  pohcy.  An  illu- 
minating discussion  of  the  nationalistic  factor  in  Soviet  political  dynamics  is 
presented  by  John  Lukacs  in  his  History  of  the  Cold  War  (New  York,  1961).  It 
is  Lukacs's  view,  moreover,  that  the  dominant  totalitarian  movement  of  the  20th 
century  has  not  been  Communism,  but  nationalism,  or,  more  precisely,  national 
socialism  {Ibid.,  270). 

^Barbara  Ward,  Five  Ideas  That  Change  the  World  (New  York,  1959). 

^Hans  Kohn,  Prophets  and  Peoples  (New  York,  1959). 

<5Thomas  Neill,  Makers  of  the  Modern  Mind  (Milwaukee,  1949),  190. 

Vhid. 

mid.,  189. 

^Ibid.,  190. 

lORans  Kohn,  Nationalism  (Princeton,  1955),  60. 

llln  Eastern  Europe,  nationalists  had  from  the  beginning  fewer  illusions 
about  the  need  to  use  force  to  accomplish  their  objective  of  national  liberation. 

l^Norman  D.  Palmer  and  Howard  C.  Perkins,  International  Relations  (New 
York,  1953),  47-48. 

^Vbid.,  47. 

l^Such  childish  impulses  as  the  mere  desire  to  see  an  ever  larger  portion  of 
the  map  of  the  world  marked  in  British  red,  French  blue,  German  yellow,  etc. 
played  no  small  part  in  the  public  enthusiasm  for  the  extension  of  empires. 

i^For  an  analysis  of  integral  nationalism  see  Carleton  J.  H.  Hayes,  The  His- 
torical Evolution  of  Modern  Nationalism  (New  York,  1948),  164-231;  also 
his  Generation  of  Materialism  (New  York,  1941),  ch.  VII,  "Seed-Time  of  Totali- 
tarian Nationalism,"  242-285;  and  Hans  Kohn,  Nationalism  (Princeton,  1955), 
ch.  VII,  "Racialism  and  Totalitarianism,"  73-80. 

l^I  mention  three  French  proponents  of  integral  nationalism  not  because  this 
disease  is  peculiar  to  France,  but  simply  because  French  writers  are  characteris- 
tically more  eloquent  and  incisive  than  others  in  the  exposition  of  almost  any 
idea.  Barres  work.  Scenes  et  Doctrines  du  Nationalism  (1902),  is  probably  the 
most  lucid  statement  of  the  integral  nationalist  position.  Since  I  have  emphasized 
here  and  elsewhere  the  French  literary  contribution  to  the  doctrines  of  nationalism, 
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it  is  only  fair  to  endorse  Hayes's  comment  that  it  is  outside  of  France  that  these 
doctrines  have  been  "most  thoroughly  heeded  and  most  completely  put  into  effect." 
Historical  Evolution  of  Nationalism,  213. 

^'''Carl  Schmitt,  a  20th  century  political  scientist  and  a  direct  lineal  descend- 
ant of  integral  nationalism,  candidly  asserted  that  enmity  in  the  concrete,  i.e.,  as- 
sault and  killing  of  those  who  are  "foreign,"  is  essential  to  the  idea  of  politics. 

^^Essai  sur  VInegalite  des  Races  Humanites   (1859). 

l^It  must  be  conceded  that  the  integral  nationalist  ideology  made  room  for 
a  little  love  —  providing  it  be  confined  to  family  and  members  of  one's  own  tribe. 

20To  this  writer's  mind  it  was  not  accident  that  Maurras  was  ultimately  ex- 
communicated from  the  Church;  nor  would  it  seem  strange  if  some  Catholic 
adherents  of  modern  America's  counterpart  of  integral  nationalism  —  champions 
of  the  Birch  Society  and  related  movements  —  should  one  day  be  forced  to  choose 
between  abandonment  of  their  aberration  or  excommunication. 

2iSee  especially  Lewis's  too  little  known  novel.  It  Cant  Happen  Here  (1935). 

22See,  for  example,  Maynard  Keynes,  Economic  Consequences  of  the  Peace 
(New  York,  1920). 

^^Essays  on  Liberty  and  Power  (1862),  quoted  in  Hans  Kohn,  Nationalism, 
125. 

^mid. 

25Count  Herman  Keyserling,  Europe,  trans.  Maurice  Samuel  (New  York, 
1928),  1. 

^^Ibid,  370. 

^^The  course  of  nationalism  in  India  reflects  the  general  extra-Atlantic  pat- 
tern. The  importation  of  nationalism  in  India  dates  remotely  from  Macaulay's 
Memorandum  on  Education  for  India  in  1835.  Prior  to  this  time,  there  had  been 
only  slight  cultural  contact  with  Europe,  but  the  reforms  following  this  Memo- 
randum prompted  English  ideals  and  education  in  India.  Under  this  influence, 
the  Indians  "formed,  in  1885,  the  Indian  National  Congress,  the  first  representa- 
tive organization  of  public  opinion  in  Asiatic  lands."  (Kohn,  Prophets  and  Peoples, 
5).  This  awakened  a  desire  for  nationhood  "and  led  to  an  agitation  against 
the  continuation  of  British  domination  over  India.  Soon  this  Indian  Nationalism 
objected  not  only  to  Britain's  political  control  but  to  her  cultural  influence.  In 
order  to  be  truly  'Indian,'  it  felt  the  need  of  sharp  differentiation  from  England 
and  the  West."  (Ibid.)  This  movement  stimulated  visions  of  India's  peculiar  mis- 
sion, based  upon  largely  legendary  images  of  a  pre-colonial  greatness  of  Indian 
national  spirit. 

^^Barbara  Ward,  Five  Ideas  That  Change  the  World,  33. 

29Ward,  Five  Ideas  That  Change  the  World,  178. 

mUd,  33. 

SlKeyserling,  op.  cit.,  1. 

32Ward,  op.  cit.,  30. 

mud. 

^nbid. 


Suggestion 

•   Mother  Mary  Anthony,  S.H.C.J. 


Was  it  for  Daniel  or  for  Habacuc, 

Guest  of  lions,  prophet  with  dinner  pail, 

This  meeting  and  the  reaper's  meal?  With  Baal 

Discredited,  the  king  trying  to  pluck 

Up  courage  to  defend  D.  and  to  buck 

The  idol's  party,  den-folk  fierce  or  frail 

With  fasting,  the  visitor  could  not  fail, 

Remnant  confronting  Exile,  to  be  struck 

By  Babylon.  The  angel  could  have  brought 

Just  food  and  not  the  prophet  by  the  hair, 

Dispatched  a  raven,  scattered  manna,  or 

Released  the  prisoner.  If  these  were  thought 

Of  but  not  implemented,  maybe  there 

Were  plans  we  do  not  know  the  reasons  for. 


Stagger  of  Delight 

•   Charles  B.  TInkham 


The  sea  rocked  that  day 

At  the  shore, 

Moody,  defiant  under  the  clouds: 

Unwaved,  it  surged  rubbly 

Up  the  sand. 

That  day 

Horizon  was  lost  in  a  dim  gray  roll. 

Walking  together  in  silence, 
Hands  loosely  held. 
Eyes  skyward  for  gulls 
Hid  among  palmettoes. 
We  were  unusual  too. 

But  a  shell  surprised  you, 
Saved  by  a  stagger 
Which  ended  in  my  arms. 
You  picked  it  up 
And  drew  yourself  up 
And  ran  with  delight  of  a  child 
Till  all  I     saw  was  a  bit  of  a  sandpiper 
Zigzagging  down  the  strand. 
56 
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mond, Indiana,  appears  frequently  in  such  magazines  as  Approach,  Beloit 
Poetry,  Journal,  and  Voices. 
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